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The SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


—land of glens, bens, braes and burns 


“FIHE Highlands are fairyland—a land of dreams come true. Their 
1 beauty is such that_a return to the workaday world makes you 
wonder ‘‘was it real?” 

The Scottish Highlands offer you a holiday that will stay cut cameo- 
clear in your memory for ever. No words, no pictures can give you 
more than an inkling of the lure of this country—its eternal change, 
its scenery, its bracing air, its inspiring solitudes, and its peace. 

You must discover Scotland for yourself. Why not this summer? The 
journey can be made in speed and comfort. With a Monthly Return 
Ticket you may travel by any of the famous expresses at a cost of only 
a penny a mile third class (14d. a mile first class) and you have the 
choice of travelling back by the East Coast, West Coast or Midland 
Routes with break of journey at any station. 

In many parts of Scotland you can get “* Weekly Holiday Season Tickets.” 
Their price is from 7/6 and with them you are free to travel by any train 
in a wide area for a week. 

The following holiday guides are obtainable free from LMS or L.N.E.R. 
offices and agencies : “ Scotland for the Holidays.” ‘* Land of Scott and Burns.” 
* Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond.” ‘ Through the Trossachs.” 


L.N.E.R. - ‘‘ THE 
HOLIDAY HANDBOOK” éd. 


MOTOR CARS accompanied 
by one first-class or two third- 
class adult passengers are con- 
veyed to include outward and 
homeward journeys at the re- 
duced rate of 44d.a mile charged 
on the single journey mileage 
for distances not less than so 
miles. Single journey charges at 
3d. a mile. 


STAY AT 
LMS OR L.N.E.R. HOTELS 


LMS ¢  L°N°E?&R ots cuscxee sy nan 
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Carver 


/ I1IeSE men were among the founders of our business. “They and succeeding 


generations left behind them a record of work carefully and honestly done. be Q 


Today, in our Lancaster factory, with a greater variety of timber, more es" 
i Fs % with 

inter 
able to make better furniture than ever before. meni 
betw 
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“Furniture of To-day and To-morrow’ (72 pages in colour and black-and-white) tact 
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Founded by Robert Gillow in the year 1695 
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NEWS OF = WEEK 


HE completion of Queen Mary’s seventieth year last 
Wednesday is an occasion for salutations of no conven- 
tional order. No one who watched the Coronation proces- 
sions, or has seen the Coronation films exhibited, but must be 
impressed profoundly by the demonstrations of affection and 
respect the Queen-Mother’s appearance everywhere evoked. 
That is both right and natural. Queen Mary in the space of 
less than a year has seen the throne vacated by a husband and 
ason, and the circumstances in the second case must have 
laid, in a different way, as great a strain on her as in the first. 
But she bowed before neither blow. When she ceased to 
be Queen-Consort her position became necessarily different, 
but she adapted herself to the change with dignity and courage, 
withdrawing after King George’s death only for the briefest 
interval—how different from Queen Victoria in her bereave- 
ment—into the privacy of her grief. An obvious parallel 
between Queen Mary and the last Queen-Mother suggests 
itself, but even Queen Alexandra never quite held the place 
which is Queen Mery’s today in the heart of the nation. 
Thirty-five years ago Lord Esher wrote of the then Princess 
of Wales that she had ‘‘ much of the force of character and 
tact and a good deal of the sound sense of Queen Caroline ”’— 
George II’s Queen Caroline, needless to say, not George 
IV’s. Those qualities have developed and matured through 
the years, and to them a notable grace and authority has been 
added. A mother so endowed may be the wisest of all coun- 
sellors to a son called to the throne from which death removed 

his father and choice his brother. 

* x x * 
Back to the Buses 

The end of the London Bus Strike will be welcomed 
unreservedly by the millions of Londoners whom the stoppage 
for four weeks involved in grave inconvenience and 
hardship. The manner of its ending will be welcomed no 
ss wholeheartedly by everyone who realises the necessity 
for reason and moderation on both sides if the principle of 
collective bargaining in industry is to work at all. On the 


men’s side in this case two separate bodies have been con- 
cerned, the Transport and General Workers’ Union, whose 
secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin, put the men’s case before the 
Court of Enquiry with great ability, and when the Court 
had reported advised a settlement on the basis of its findings ; 
and a Central Bus Committee within the Union, very 
differently led, which rejected that advice. As a result of its 
action the union’s funds have been depleted by some £120,000, 
drivers and conductors have been drawing each week about 
a quarter of their usual wages, and no single concession has 
been obtained that was not freely offered more than three 
weeks ago. The real victory is for moderation over extremism 
in the union, and it was a victory not only that was worth 
winning but that had to be won, even at heavy cost to the 
travelling public. The Ministry of Labour, the London 
Passenger Transport Board and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union are all to be congratulated on the resumption 
of work. With the Harworth coal dispute settled simul- 
taneously, thanks largely to the efforts of Captain Crookshank, 
the Minister for Mines, the industrial outlook becomes 
appreciably brighter. 
* x x * 

Britain and Germany 

The obvious détente in the relations between this country 
and Germany has various causes. Whatever they may be, 
they are certainly to be welcomed. - Personal contact between 
Field Marshal von Blomberg, Germany’s Coronation repre- 
sentative, and Mr. Eden was undoubtedly beneficial, and 
Germany’s growing disinclination to persist in her Spanish 
adventure is an important factor. At any rate the idea of any 
intention to circumscribe or encircle Germany must have been 
finally dispelled. There is no region where the interests of 
Great Britain and Germany clash, unless it is in the matter 
of colonies, and there is room for financial and economic 
co-operation for Germany’s benefit if it were found expedient. 
It would only be expedient provided it did not serve directly 
or indirectly to further German armament expansion, 
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which means that the essential condition of an understanding 
between the two countries is some agreement for armament 
limitation. Since Herr Hitler has more than once proposed 
that himself, and Signor Mussolini, eating a few thousand 
of his recent words without a sign of indigestion, has now 
pronounced in favour of the idea, new possibilities seem to 
be opened up. In Germany’s case there is one more proviso. 
Specific assurances against any form of aggression in Czecho- 
slovakia must be given. An Anglo-German or Anglo- 
Franco-German understanding on this basis would secure 
European peace. 
* * *« * 

Social Security in the U.S.A. 

The last week may well be described as one of the most 
significant in the whole history of the United States. On 
Monday the Supreme Court upheld the clauses of the Social 
Security Act which give Congress powers to establish an 
unemployment insurance scheme for 15,000,000 workers 
and an old age pension scheme for 25,000,000. It is only 
necessary to read some of the dissenting justices’ opinions 
to realise how great a victory this is over some of the traditional 
conceptions of American political thought. “ No appeals 
to feelings of humanity can expand the powers of Congress,” 
said Justice McReynolds; in fact, however, the Court’s 
decision expanded these powers so that Congress can now 
protect the worker against two of the greatest evils to which 
he is exposed, unemployment and a penniless old age. At 
the same time Mr. Roosevelt was sending a message to 
Congress demanding the establishment of a maximum 
working week, a minimum wage and the abolition of child 
labour under 16, in the manufacture of goods that enter into 
inter-state commerce; and a Bill to this purpose, which 
covers some 18,500,000 workers, was immediately introduced. 

* * * x 
Labour Relations 

If these measures show what the administration means to 
do, and now has power to do, for the workers, another event 
of the last week shows what it has enabled them to do for 
themselves. Last Friday the first important ballot was taken 
under that provision of the Wagner Labour Relations Act 
which gives the workers in any industry the right to choose 
a union to represent them for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing. By 17,000 votes to 7,000 the Steel Workers’ Organising 
Committee, affiliated to Mr. Lewis’s Committee for Indus- 
trial Organisation, secured the right to represent the workers 
in the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, and immedi- 
ately presented a wage contract for signature by the company. 
It was the Jones and Laughlin Corporation which 
challenged the validity of the Wagner Act and lost a 
case before the Supreme Court. This victory for the principle 
of industria] unions, as against craft-unions, reflects the 
growth of the Steel Workers’ Organising Committee as a 
whole, which now claims to represent 500,000 of America’s 
570,000 steel workers ; and there can be no doubt of the impulse 
given by the Wagner Act to the growth of Mr. Lewis’s move- 
ment, which is now a political and industrial force of the 
greatest significance. As if to symbolise the end of one era 
and the birth of another, last Sunday saw the death of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, whose fabulous fortune was amassed 
by methods which the “ New Deal” is designed to make 
impossible. 

* * * * 
N.D.C. 

The principle of Mr. Chamberlain’s National Defence 
Contribution has been approved by all sections of the com- 
munity except Mr. Keynes and the City of London. The 
concessions he has made in the Finance Bill will not satisfy 
his critics. While the Daily Herald says of them: 
“‘ Chancellor gives in to Big Business,” The Financial News, 
which has led the attack on Mr. Chamberlain, says of his 
biggest amendment that “it is certainly one of the most 
grudging, niggardly and parsimonious concessions to a 
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united demand from industry that could be imag:.:, 
Mr. Chamberlain has conceded a revision in the thine 
for calculating profits by allowing a choice of ‘tna 
of the years 1933-36, or any two of the years 1933-35. te 
right of the representatives of any industry to apply : the 
Commissioners of Income Tax for a revision of the no the 
method of calculating capital and standard Percentage 

profits; an alteration of the graduation of the tax: . 
special provisions for new businesses. But with ‘aes 
called “‘ mulish obstinacy,” he has stuck to the otis; , 
principle of his tax, though its yield will now be Very much 
smaller, so much indeed that doubt arises whether the Tetum 
immediately at least, justifies the cumbersome machinery 
of applying it; and this obstinacy will win him the approve 
of all but his equally obstinate opponents in the City. The, 
is fortunately no indication that the new Prime Minister 
though he will be pressed, means to give up the tax altogether 

: * * * * 
















Russia at the North Pole 

“First weather report from the North Pole” makes a 
effective headline ; it also signifies the extraordinary progres, 
of Russian polar science. The Russian expedition whic) 
landed a party of four on an ice-floe at the Pole workej 
with no fewer than five aeroplanes, which set off from a care. 
fully prepared base at Rudolf Island. These four scientiss 
are due to remain at their Polar camp for a year, tho 
the latest news suggests that their floe, which they chara. 
teristically named “Comrade Stalin,” is floating away, 
At any rate, Stalin’s portrait, like Nobile’s Italian flag, his 
been dropped on the magic spot. The expedition’s object 
is not simply to gain prestige by annexing what is in any 
case not land at all. Its members are to study polar magnetic 
conditions, ice-floe movements, the depth of Arctic waters, 
and meteorology. They will in a literal sense explore every 
avenue for the trans-polar air route from San Francisco to 
Moscow, which is ambitiously planned to be ready in 1939, 
The days wher the traveller will think nothing of lunching 
over the North Pole are not yet, but the contrast between 
this swift progress of mechanically-equipped expeditions 
and the painful plodding of Nansen and Peary is impressive. 
A generation ago every advance of fifty miles nearer to the 
Pole was hailed as a great achievement ; a generation hence 
fifty miles an hour increase in the speed at which man flies 
backwards and forwards over it will be taken for granted. 

* * * * 

The Paris Exhibition 

Perhaps it is a trifle premature to discuss the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition. Just as there is much work to be done 
on a ship after the launching ceremony, so the offical 
opening on Monday by the President of the Republic does 
not mean that the Exhibition is complete. The Paris 
workmen, instead of responding to M. Blum’s appeals, 
have caused numerous delays and strikes, fearing unem- 
ployment when the Exhibition is finally completed, which 
will probably not be before the end of June. But though 
still incomplete, the display is already impressive. The 
French have long had a genius for exhibitions, architecturally 
and otherwise. One of the most satisfying sections in the 
present one is the Regional Centre, where there is a whole 
town built in the various architectural styles of the French 
provinces. Apart from its obvious attractions as a pleasure 
resort for the world, the Exhibition of 1937, like its famous 
predecessors, has a twofold importance. It enables foreigners 
to see in miniature a civilisation which is not yet as decadent 
as its enemies allege ; and it provides a much-needed symbd 
of economic co-operation between the nations. The adjectives 
“ universelle ”’ and “ internationale” cannot be too much 
stressed at a time of frenzied national autarky. The fat 
that Dr. Schacht opened the German pavilion on Wednesda 
is in itself the best of omens for the Exhibition’s success, and 
possibly for the success of Anglo-French negotiations in 4 
larger field. 
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Mr Runciman and Free Trade 
"Tris pleasant to compliment Cabinet Ministers at the end 
of a long term of office, but congratulations to Mr. Walter 
ynciman, after his farewell speech in Parliament on Tuesday 
me esident of the Board of Trade must be severely tem- 
red in view of the contents of that utterance. Replying 
io sir Arthur Salter, who had pressed for a commercial 
ent with America, a policy of the open door in the 
jonies, encouragement of the “ low-Tariff group,” and a 
‘cation of Imperial Preference, Mr. Runciman made a 
that was precise only in its praises of Protection and 
Imperial Preference, and vague only in its descriptions of 
the Government’s efforts to achieve freer trade. He had 
not concealed from American statesmen the obstacles to a 
trade agreement; the policy of the open door is forbidden 
hecause it means giving entry to imports from low-wage 
countries; to join the low-tariff group means to invite 
* retaliation from other countries, and the frustration of the 
Ouchy agreement for tariff reductions between Belgium and 
Holland by invocation of the most-favoured-nation clause 
was justified because otherwise Dutch goods would have 
got into Belgium and vice versa at lower rates than British. 
After so negative an answer to proposals for increasing world 
trade, Mr. Runciman warned British producers to increase 
their foreign markets as a defence against the inevitable 
slump to come—an admonition which tends to irritate when 
so little, apparently, can be done to enable producers to 


comply with it. 







x * * x 








The Press and the B.B.C. 

In his speech to the Empire Press Union on Tuesday, 
Sir John Reith, the Director-General of the B.B.C., made 
some exceedingly sensible remarks on the relations between 
broadcasting and the Press. It is certainly true that the 
impartiality of the B.B.C. news service is a valuable restraint on 
sensationalism and inaccuracy ; and that, by arousing interest 
in current events, it increases rather than diminishes the 
circulation of newspapers which treat them at greater length. 
Sir John might have added that it is precisely the more 
responsible newspapers which gain in this way. The co- 
operation of the two institutions is not one-sided. It is just as 
te that by its criticism, which is sometimes harsh, the 
Press keeps the B.B.C. in touch with and responsible to 
the public ; it might indeed be said that the criticism of the 
Press does more to ensure the independence of the B.B.C. 
than any formal guarantee in its Charter. What was most 
gratifying in Sir John’s speech was his evident appreciation 
that in some respects the Press and the B.B.C. performed 
the same service of forming an instructed public opinion 
independent of Government influence. 

* * * * 

Less Homework 

In these days of increasingly keen competitive examina- 
tions, homework has become more and more of a bugbear 
to schoolchildren. The Board of Education’s pamphlet on 
the subject is therefore most timely. It suggests, ‘“ very 
tentatively,” that homework for children under the age 
of 12 should be abolished altogether, and proposes various 
reductions for those of higher ages. Obviously some prepara- 
ton for form work has to be fitted into the curricu- 
lum, and less time is wasted if it is done at home. 
The new proposals, moreover, may seem drastic in com- 
parison with conditions existing in many schools, but on 
the whole they represent a saner and more humane policy. 
The dangers of excessive homework are not only physical. 
As the Board points out, it cuts off children from other 
activities, and “‘ some experience of the independent manage- 
ment of leisure is essential.” The difficulty is that the 
majority of elementary and even of secondary schoolchildren 
have no place in which to settle down to either homework 
_or anything else with any degree of comfort or privacy. 
More opportunities for the right use of leisure seem an 
inevitable corollary’ to this suggestéd increase of it. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Labour 
Party appeared at their worst in the debate on the Civil List. 
While being at pains to proclaim their devotion to the institu- 
tion of Monarchy, they made a series of vague charges against 
the “social flummery” and anti-Labour influences sur- 
rounding the Court. Mr. Attlee made in this connexion 
the curious assertion that “it was beyond all question that 
during the period of the last Labour Government there was a 
steady propaganda to influence the mind of King George V 
on the question of the unemployed.” This was received 
with loud Labour cheers, but Mr. Attlee made no attempt to 
explain what precisely he had in mind. As Sir Archibald 
Sinclair pointed out in a most effective debating speech, the 
financial and unemployment policy of the Labour Govern- 
ment had caused wide dissatisfaction, and if representations 
were made to the King on the subject there was every reason 
to suppose that they came from the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in that Government, “‘ who were 
after all, His Majesty’s advisers and had every right to make 


representations.” 
* x * * 


Members fresh from their constituencies where in every 
case the most formidable Socialist quarters were the most 
gaily decorated were genuinely astonished to hear the grave 
Labour statements that masses of the people were feeling 
uncomfortable about the ceremonial splendour and pageantry 
associated with the Crown. In what strange world of their 
own do these Labour Members live that they are so oblivious 
to the mentality and outlook of ordinary men and women ? 
It is undeniable that ninety per cent. of the people of the 
country love the grandeurs of the Court and would not have 
them in any way reduced. It is this passion of the Labour 
Party to represent on all occasions an insignificant Left Wing 
intelligentsia that is continuously retarding their progress to 
power. Happily for them their speeches so pleased Mr. 
Maxton that he did not press the I.L.P. amendments, and a 
debate which was bringing nothing but discredit to the official 
Opposition petered out before the dinner hour. It cannot be 
said, however, that in the division lobby the Government 
supporters covered themselves with glory on the Labour 
amendment. They mustered fewer than two hundred, if allow- 
ance is made for the independent Liberals who voted with 
them, out of three hundred and seventy which on the General 
Election figures could have taken part in the division. This 
slackness in attendance on an issue of such importance may 
well have been puzzling to foreign observers. Itseems strange 
that it was apparently thought unnecessary to issue a three-line 
whip for the occasion. 

x *x * x 


The wide gulf in outlook between the Government and 
Oppositions was vividly illustrated in the debate on Wed- 
nesday on the Government’s attitude to the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Trade and Manufacture of 
Armaments. The Labour and Liberal Parties treated the 
question as one of first-class importance, while the supporters 
of the Government were frankly bored at what they regarded 
as so much waste of time on a purely academic issue. The 
debate was opened by Mr. Noel Baker in a speech that 
indicated that he will be one day a very considerable Par- 
liamentary figure when he has overcome the agony of 
nervousness from which he clearly suffers. He had an 
admirable seconder in Mr. Kingsley Griffith, who, in 
addition to being able to deliver effectively the purple 
passage, is developing a very pretty sense of Parliamentary 
wit. These were two speeches that required a first-class 
debater to answer them, and it was lucky for the Govern- 
ment that it was Sir Thomas Inskip who was in charge of 
the reply. He took an hour to give it, but when he had 


finished there was little doubt that, whatever the ultimate 
merits of the case, the Government had enjoyed the best 
of the argument. 
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DEMOCRACY AND KINGSHIP 


AS King George escapes from the distractions of 
ceremonial and settles to his appointed labours 
he is favoured by the Leader of the Opposition, who 
may be the King’s first adviser in a few years’ time, 
with a clear indication of how the Opposition of today, 
the potential Government of tomorrow, would have 
him live his life. Monarchy, in Mr. Attlee’s view, 
must be simplified. There is room, no doubt, for 
pomp and ceremony—it would be hard to contest that 
after the display of popular enthusiasm and rejoicing 
in the past fifteen days—but pomp and ceremony are 
something other than servility and extravagance, and 
it is by servility and extravagance, according to Labour 
speakers, that the monarchy, and the attitude of the 
people towards it, are conspicuously marked today. 
Parade, adulation, snobbery, are the concomitants of 
kingship, and the King of a democratic people may 
rightly be called on to give evidence in his life of a 
reasonable measure of democratic simplicity. 


Such is the Opposition thesis, and it would be a 
great mistake to dismiss it as mischievous or unseemly 
criticism of the Crown. It is obviously nothing of the 
kind. So far as we know him, King George, like his 
father, is a simple man, and whoever takes exception 
to a plea for more simplicity, it wili not be he. One 
of the more delicate problems that will confront him in 
the course of years, a problem that he must solve largely 
for himself, is how to bring the externals of kingship 
into conformity with the essential spirit of democracy. 
That will assuredly not be done by robbing kingship 
of its dignity. Democracy signifies self-government 
and self-expression and co-operation, not uniformity 
or classlessness. There is nothing in it antagonistic 
to monarchy as an institution. But it must be monarchy 
of a certain type. A king was once at the same time 
priest, lawgiver and leader in battle. In Great Britain 
today he is none of these things. Kingship, as we know 
it and deliberately maintain it, is something more than a 
convenience and something less than a necessity, and it 
is because our recent kings have so interpreted it that 
the throne stands unmenaced and secure as in fact it does. 


But it would be a mistake again to think that the 
evolution of monarchy is at an end. On the contrary, 
the king must be perpetually adapting himself to the 
world in which he lives. Queen Victoria was the first 
British sovereign to have to bow to the will of a Parlia- 
ment broadly representative of the people, end in her 
more imperious moments she took hardly to the exreri- 
ence. King George V was the first sovereign to have 
to deal with a Labour Party as an effective political 
force, and most admirably he handled the situation. 
King George VI, with the immeasurably valuable 
example of his father to guide him, will need to go 
further still in the removal of barriers between the 
Crown and the common people. We have just been 
witnessing the erection of stupendous barriers. With 
age-long tradition and ceremonial dominant—and rightly, 
for they linked reign to reign and life to life back through 
a dozen centuries—the king has been displayed as a man 
apart from the greatest of his subjects, set by his high 
office on a lonely and unenviable eminence. All that is 
well; it has its moment. But only its moment. ‘The 


king of pageantry is now a workman king, and the mor 
conscientiously he carries through his own Parti ‘ 
job the less patient will he be of barriers between him 
men who are carrying through theirs. Those barriers 
are, in fact, as Mr. Attlee says, too many and too high, 


What are they? Not for a moment the palace; a 
the civil list, on the discussion of which the whole argu. 
ment about simplicity arose. The King has feyie 
houses than many of his subjects, and even Mr. Maxton 
can hardly want seriously to turn Balmoral and Windsor 
and Buckingham Palace into hospitals. But if it jg 
argued that a king who is ruler over all classes of his 
people—among whom those with incomes under {509g 
year immensely predominate—is surrounded in the 
intimacy of his daily contacts by men and women of , 
single social class, and to a large extent of a Particular 
political outlook, if it is contended that a Court is habj- 
tually a breeding-place for: artificiality and snobbery, 
and that the hothouse atmosphere of conventional 
curtseys compares ill with the spontaneous homage of 
cheering crowds, then Mr. Attlee, assuming him to 
accept paternity for such views, will find some millions 
of supporters outside the Labour Party. The Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Household had their rightful 
place in the Coronation procession a fortnight ago, but 
the men and women of whom King George is king essen- 
tially were not riding behind postilions, but lining the 
streets ten-deep, where some of them had stood the 
clock round to see him pass. He knows their kind. He 
has tramped through their factories. He has seen them 
on the lower-deck of the ships he served on. He has 
lived with them under canvas. For them he must be 
no mere king in a gilt State coach. 


That is King George’s problem and let no man 
estimate it lightly. He has the dignity of the greatest 
tradition among living monarchs to uphold. It is 
part of the texture of the nation’s life, and to sacrifice 
it would be an incalculable loss. To the Dominions, 
with all their democracy and their dislike of empty 
titles, it means hardly less than to the King’s subjects 
in these islands. But the distaste of the Dominions 
for the fripperies of place and precedence—by no means 
peculiar to Royal Courts, as anyone who has ever set 
foot in Washington knows—is a factor not to be 
disregarded. The King has his appointed task under 
the Constitution. It is an immeasurable gain that the 
Head of the State should be a personage aloof from all 
suspicion of party bias. But he has his appointed 
task too as a human man holding a unique position 
among forty million men and women human like himself. 
He can render them service, and does, in many ways. 
But his supreme service is to reveal to them in himself 
a right sense of values. To do that he must himself 
see great things as great and small things as small. 

That is what justifies the demand for simplicity. 
In themselves, and in their place, the niceties of cere- 
mony and etiquette may do no harm, but they are 
essentially minor and trivial things. Exalt them into 
imperatives and they create at once false values demoral- 
ising and unwholesome. The spirit of man, of a king 
or a Cabinet Minister or a cabinet-maker or a tram- 
conductor, striving to express itself in the diligent 
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charge of daily duties, in the upbuilding of a family 
disc d a larger social -existencé in which individual 
ite #0 eh individual and cares for individual, in the 
discipline ot sacrifice and effort—that is some- 
value on a height beneath which the little 

gnnesses and folly of sccial strivings, in the suburban 
ee gs much as in the Mayfair mansion, keep their 
pe level and stand revealed for the pettiness they are. 
Talk of social equality is widely current today, but 


alternate ‘ 
thing set mn 


A TRUCE 


HE proposals of the British Government for a 
withdrawal of all volunteers from Spain have at 
jength inspired hopes, slight though they may be as yet, of 
a truce in the Spanish war ; for if the proposals are to 
have effect, technical reasons demand the negotiation of 
an armistice during which the withdrawal can take place. 
The declaration of a truce would in itself be a great 
achievement ; there could be no clearer demonstration 
of the bankruptcy of European statesmanship than the 
continuance of this indecisive war, with its inconclusive 
offensives and sieges, and its appalling destruction of 
human life. It has long since ceased to be a war of the 
Spanish people, and, despite non-intervention, Spain 
has become the stage on which the quarrels of Europe 
are being fought out. The dangers of the war to the 


| whole continent cannot be over-estimated. Non-inter- 


vention may have prevented an extension of the actual 
theatre of war; it cannot prevent the deterioration the 
conflict must cause in the mentality of Europe. At 
present it is confidently predicted that the war, having 
already lasted ten months, will last at least another year ; 
the disregard of law and of humanity will continue, with 
every day bloodshed will become a more normal feature 
of the European scene, and such incidents as the bombing 
of Guernica be more easily accepted as inevitable and 
natural. Minds accustomed to such incidents in 


| Spain will the more readily accept their spread to the 


rest of Europe, and such minds invite the outbreak of a 
general war. 


For these reasons alone we should be grateful for any 
attempt to effect a cessation of hostilities ; yet the practi- 
cal difficulties to be overcome are immense. The Span- 
ish Government must be persuaded to interrupt hostilities 
ata moment when it thinks time is beginning to work 
in its favour ; and to tolerate for a period the continued 
existence of an army of rebels. The insurgents them- 
selves will not contemplate a truce so long as they have 
not taken Bilbao, and that may well be never; and to 
accept it at all would mean forgoing foreign assistance 
without which they cannot hope for victory. The 
Italians must cut their losses, in money, in men, in war 
material, and, most of all, in prestige. Germany also 
must consent to abandon a rash adventure, surrender 
her hopes of economic advantages in Spain, and especi- 
ally of gaining control of the Basque iron-ore. And 
neither the Government nor the insurgents are willing 
to admit that such things as “ volunteers” exist any 
more, for on the one side they have been naturalised, 
and on the other enrolled in the Foreign Legion. And 
indeed how are democratic Governments, like the French 
and British, to withdraw their men, if they refuse to 
kave ; and to what country do the several thousand anti- 





if half of it is sincere, the other half is largely cant. And 
so far as it is cant, it divides a nation that needs to be 
united. If he would cement his country’s unity King 
George -VI must be a man apart from his people yet 
of them, showing them not merely a life that is clean 
and honest, but a life in which the trivial and the transient 
bulk less and less and familiarity with a great nation’s 
varying needs is made a chief concern. A man set that 
task may well demand our prayers. 


IN SPAIN | 


Fascist exiles belong who are fighting on the side of the 
Valencia Government ? 


It says much for the courage of the British repre- 
sentatives on the Non-Intervention Committee that 
they should put forward their proposal in the face of 
such difficulties; but it argues also that there are at least 
some elements in the situation from which they may 
hope, however doubtfully, for success. What is more 
surprising is that the replies to their enquiries are not 
wholly unencouraging. General Franco has indeed 
answered with a bombastic message saying his enemies 
must surrender or die; the Valencia Government 
appears to have demanded an absolute guarantee that 
a truce would be followed by the withdrawal of 
volunteers, and it has every reason for such caution. 
The Italian Government has not yet pronounced on 
the proposals, but there are reasons to believe it has 
become less enthusiastic about the insurgent cause, and 
its attitude may well be determined by the progress of 
the war in the immediate future, and by the results of 
the debate on the Spanish Government’s resolution at 
Geneva, the more so because the German Government 
appears not unwilling to discuss the British proposals, 
and because it may wish to consolidate the Anglo- 
German détente of which there are some signs by sur- 
rendering Spanish ambitions which at the moment are 
of no practical value. If Germany pursues such 
a policy, with every advantage to herself, an 
obstinate refusal to consider withdrawing her as- 
sistance from General Franco may involve Italy in 
isolation. 

Indeed, the success of the British proposal appears to 
depend on two factors, which at the moment are incal- 
culable, on whether there can be a real basis for 
co-operation between Germany and Great Britain, and 
on whether the insurgents can take Bilbao. It is 
unlikely that the Valencia Government could accept a 
truce immediately after the conquest of the Basque 
Republic, and Germany herself may consider Basque 
iron-ore worth continued support. But if, as is at least 
possible, the rebels fail before Bilbao, as they failed 
before Madrid, they will sacrifice what little is left of 
the confidence placed in them by their foreign allies and 
be faced with stalemate in every theatre of the war. So 
long as Bilbao and the Basque Government stand, with 
Catalonia still safe, the Valencia Government, with time 
on its side, would be well advised to accept a truce 
the effect of which will be to leave it in a relatively 
strong position. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that 
without the aid of his foreign allies General Franco’s 
campaign could continue. It may be, therefore, that 
the plan for an armistice may have better prospects than 
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the immediate situation seems to offer. Much will 
depend on the effect of the discussion at Geneva this 
week and even more on the negotiations on this subject 
between Germany and Great Britain, and most of all 
perhaps on the resistance of the Basques in Bilbao ; 
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for if they succeed in checking General Mola’s a 
General Franco and his allies will have difficuly . 
knowing what to do next, except to engage in an ind 
criminate devastation that will bring them Deith 
prestige nor victory. 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN someone asked me what the King would wear 

at the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s on Monday 
I said, without much thought, presumably some naval or 
military uniform. But the moment I saw that slight figure 
walking up the long aisle from the great west door in a simple 
morning coat, with the Queen in as simple a costume of 
powdered blue, I realised how right the choice was, This 
was not a day of pageantry but a day of simplicity, of humility 
if you will, in“thanksgiving. Some pageantry indeed there 
was—in the Lord Mayor’s procession, and the two processions 
of archbishops and bishops and Dean and Chapter, while the 
robes of the City Councillors and the American Ambassador’s 
scarlet doctor’s gown (how happy a thought to associate 
the United States thus formally with the Commonwealth’s 
thanksgiving) gave the choir stalls a brilliance which the 


rest of the cathedral lacked. Nothing in the service 
could have been changed with advantage. The choice 


of the Prime Minister of Canada to read the First 
Lesson and the Moderator of the Free Church Council 
to read the second was pregnant in its symbolism. Two 
memories will stay with me longest—the marvellous purity 
of the trebles singing the second verse of Cecil Spring-Rice’s 
“IT vow to thee, my country,” either unaccompanied or so 
little accompanied that the organ was inaudible, and the 
splendid clarity and sonorousness of the blessing with which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury closed the service from the 
altar steps. A deeply impressive service, of which the 
Archbishop of York’s practical and challenging sermon was 
fully worthy. 
* x x * 


Sir John Simon’s unexpected visit to the Spanish children’s 
camp at Southampton on Sunday was a kindly—and, it 
may be added, characteristic—act. The Home Secretary 
‘as I must still call him, presumably for the last time) is a 
great lawyer, and he has had plenty of critics as Minister, 
particularly as Foreign Minister. But anyone who thinks 
of him as either a bloodless jurist or a mechanical adminis- 
trator has seen no more than the Home Secretary’s obvious 
outward side. So far from being lacking in human emotion, 
he has more than once displayed that quality surprisingly. 
His intimate tribute to his mother, published when she died 
last year, will be in most people’s memory; and some at 
least will remember the devotion with which a few years 
ago he took up his wife’s anti-slavery campaign and supported 
her constantly on the platform at meetings which he can 
have had no urgent personal desire to address. Officially 
he has, I believe, been entirely helpful over the Spanish 
children, and the sympathy he showed by visiting their 
camp the day they landed ‘deserves recognition. 


x * x * 


After diligent and comprehensive surveys at various official 
functions indoor and out in the past three weeks I have 
concluded that by far the most imposing of our Coronation 
guests is the Alake of Abeokuta (Abeokuta is somewhere 
Nigeria way). His height—he is both black and comely 
—his umbrella and the splendour of his blue silk robes, 
confer on him a magnificent supremacy. At the Chatham 
House Garden Party on Tuesday he lorded it incon- 
testably over the whole Commonwealth; put Mr. 
Mackenzie King or General Hertzog beside him, and who 





are they? That particular function had other INNOVation: 
to offer—in the person, for example, of the delegate describes 
(on the whole misdescribed) as clad in a Morning oq 
and a loincloth. Actually the latter garment was a king F 
short kilt, and knees were bare; the general impressio 
created being that their wearer began in Savile Row and ende! 
in a Boy Scout’s camp (or vice versa if you start from below), 
But the bestowal of my apple, if I were Paris instead ¢ 
Janus, would not raise a moment’s doubt. It wou 
go, in two equal pieces, to Dr. and Mrs. Ba Maw, fiom 
Burma. The delicate cream tint of their complexion, 
matched perfectly by the delicate cream tint of their clothine. 
and set off by equal delicacy both of figure and of featur. 
made them a pair on which the roaming eye was well conten; 
to rest. 
* * * * 

I observe that one of the new destroyers to be included 
in the 1937 programme, just announced, is given in anticipe- 
tion the name ‘ Kipling.’ This represents one of th 
Admiralty’s rare excursions into literature. The only nams 
drawn from that field are borne by two flotilla-leaders called 
respectively ‘ Shakespeare’ and ‘ Spenser’ (I assume it js 
after Edmund, not Herbert, though the statement on which 
I draw gave it as ‘ Spencer’), and at this rate we shall ge 
to an H.M.S. ‘ Austin’ before we finish. If we followed 
the French navy’s practice it would be H.M.S. ‘ Alffe 
Austin,’ for its cruisers bear, or have borne, such nam: 
as ‘Ernest Renan,’ ‘ Victor Hugo’ and ‘ Jules Verne’; 
its battleships, on the other hand, have usually bet 
content with surnames—as ‘ Voltaire,’ ‘ Diderot,’ ‘ Cov- 
durier.” If the Admiralty seriously thinks of going literary 
it should appoint the British Academy or some such body 
as adviser—though it happens at the moment to have a 
First Lord who is quite capable of advising himself on such 
matters. 

* * * * 

How far political considerations should be allowed to affect 
the conferment of such distinctions as honorary degrees is 
a nice question. It has just arisen at Dublin University in 
the case of Mr. J. L. Garvin. The Board of the University 
agreed to offer him an honorary degree, for which the con- 
currence of the Senate and the sanction of the Caput (consis- 
ting of the Senior Master Non-Regent, the Chancellor and 
the Provost), which must be unanimous, are necessary. 
One member of the Caput having announced, during the 
Senate discussion, that he would veto the proposal, the whole 
project has been dropped. The avowed reason was the 
attitude the Editor of The Observer adopted over the 
Abyssinian question. The outcome of the affair has, I gather, 
caused some division of opinion—the veto annoying the olde: 
school and evoking considerable approval from youngtt 
dons and undergraduates. Mr. Garvin, it is safe to assume, 
will go his characteristic way unperturbed. 

* * *« * 

“If ever a saying was true politically it is ‘ The lette 
killeth and the spirit giveth light.’ ”’-—Mr. Baldwin, according 
to the Daily Telegraph. 

True politically it may be; true Scripturally it decidedly 
isn’t. And if the Devil is capable of quoting Script 
for his purpose, Mr. Baldwin is quite certainly incapzb'e 
misquoting it for his. JANUS. 
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OME cynics might say that Mr. Baldwin was showing 
characteristic astuteness in getting out while the going 

- agod—though if they did it would mean that a substantial 
seasute of folly and obtuseness was compounded with their 
vpicism. The Prime Minister is going, perhaps rightly, 
recause he feels the particular work he had to do is done in 
‘ far as he could do it better than another man, and he has 
» mind to have it said of him while still in office that he 


i 


no 





NOVations tas stayed too long and lost his grip, as it has been said of 
describes ii than one of his predecessors. He goes, in fact, at a 
mig a alot when he has a firmer hold over both the House of 
xind cusnons and the country than ever before, and we shall 
— aly discover gradually what the nation has lost. 
a9 "Not I suppose, that history will rank Stanley Baldwin 
Stead oy ann the great Prime Ministers of Britain, though the 
t woul fy gualty of greatness can be denied to no man who has done 
W, fran his country such incomparable service as Mr. Baldwin has 
plexions rendered in the past six months. r hat more than anything 
clothine. yin his past career, human and intelligible and uncomplicated 
"feature though he always has been, has given him a closer contact 
| conten fg with the common people than any Prime Minister whom 
” Bt most of us can remember, than any, indeed, since Gladstone. 
And while Gladstone was a dominating figure—no one can 
includes imagine Mr. Baldwin carrying through a Midlothian campaign 
tine. or firing a nation over Bulgarian atrocities—men looked 
of te Mr. Gladstone from below. He thundered out his 
y name St language from the heights. It is Mr. Baldwin’s strength 
calle that his speech seems simply the plain speech of the common 
ne Bs people—till you try for yourself to put great truths in the 
. which form which he gives them. . - 
hall ee If he is not to be ranked among the great Prime Ministers 
ollowei it is tecause of the technique of leadership he has chosen to 
Alfre) | “opt. He has driven his team with a loose rein from the 
nam: @ fst. Each of his Ministers had his job, and the Prime 
‘erne’: g Miaister’s job was to leave them to it. During the whole of 
y been OS lastterm of office foreign affairs have always predominated 
“Qpy. 1 importance over domestic, but no one ever heard of a 
literary Baldwin foreign policy. Year after year earlier on, when 
1 body fg 2 Was making speeches at home in support of the League of 
have , fg dations, he took his holiday 90 minutes from Geneva while 
n such fy '%¢ League Assembly was sitting, and never once set foot 
within its walls. It was not slackness and it was not indiffer- 
ence. It was part of a fixed system. The Foreign Secretary 
afer in charge of League affairs, and it was none of the 
rees cy P*mier’s business to intervene. _Long ago in a Rectorial 
he Address he gave his hearers the injunction ‘* Don’t talk to 
versity | Man at the wheel, and don’t spit on the deck ”—he has 
» con y Sed the words lately as a pledge about his own future—and 
aii that has consistently guided his relations with his colleagues. 
< e It is a virtue no doubt, but it can be, perhaps it has been, 
me pressed too far. Even in the General Strike of 1926 the 
g the @ “minant Minister in the public eye was not the First Minister 
whole f° the Crown but Mr. Churchill. 
5 the “The first qualification in one who aspires to a ruling 
- the | Place in the counsels of a nation,” wrote Lord Morley in 
ther, @ 8 admirable study of Walpole, “is that he should have 
older @ Sound and penetrating judgement; the second is ample 
inzer | “0d accurate knowledge of the busines; in hand; and the 
ume, § “urd is tenacity of will and strength of character.” A fourth, 
_ ff [suggest, is a reasonable measure of initiative and vigour. 
Lord Morley’s criteria bear no divine authority, but they 
willserve. They call for one caveat—that in the complexity 
etic! fof modern politics the head of a Cabinet must inevitably 
ding ff rely, like Mr. Baldwin, on the knowledge and judgement 
edly of his colleagues far more than was necessary or right in 
a Walpole’s day, or even when Lord Morley was writing, some 
. itty years ago: That needs to be considered in applying to 
© Mc. Baldwin the second of Morley’s tests.° From the 


* first he certainly need not shrink. 
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MR. BALDWIN 


By WILSON HARRIS 


The third is more challenging. The episode of the 
Hoare-Laval agreement and the subsequent resignation is 
still a stone for blind culogists to trip over; there were 
men then who said that it should have been Mr. Baldwin 
who resigned, and in the same breath thanked God he hadn’t. 
And one of the Prime Minister’s most attractive habits, that 
of, as it were, thinking aloud in his speeches, has sometimes 
suggested a questioning and infirmity of purpose which has 
little basis in fact. As for the fourth test, it may be claimed 
with justice that there is little evidence of lack of initiative 
in a man who can turn a Government out in a twenty minutes’ 
speech, as Mr. Baldwin did at the Carlton Club in 1922. 
But his three administrations have not, all the same, been 
marked conspicuously by initiative. The only budget he 
introduced as Chancellor of the Exchequer was a humdrum 
affair. And it was not under his Premiership that the 
nation, for better or worse, exchanged Free Trade for 
Protection in 1932. 

So much for cold analysis. Beyond it all stands out the 
irrefutable fact that the retiring Prime Minister has in the 
sixteen years—for they are no more—since he first attained 
Cabinet rank rendered incalculable service to his party and 
his country. To which first ? it may be asked. The question 
is not essential. There have no doubt been politicians who 
** to party gave up what was meant for mankind,” but under 
our Parliamentary system a politician may believe with 
perfect sincerity that he can serve party and mankind at 
once, and perhaps serve mankind best through party. Mr. 
Baldwin quite certainly believed it to be for the country’s 
good in 1922 that a Conservative administration should 
be in power, for there was as much reason for displacing 
an outworn coalition then as there was for installing another 
coalition in a moment of national emergency ten years later. 
And it was the man who destroyed the first who, by unhesi- 
tatingly waiving his unquestioned right to the chief place 
in the Cabinet, made possible the second. 

Mr. Baldwin has never been tempted to carry self-efface- 
ment to the point where it becomes a weakness. If he 
has never said with Chatham, “ I am sure that I can save this 
country and that nobody else can,” he has been fully 
conscious in the past five years that the situation called for 
the exercise of certain qualities which no other possible 
Prime Minister possessed’ in the same degree. As events 
have proved he judged better than he knew, for no man can 
be thought of on either Front Bench who could have brought 
to the abdication crisis the political wisdom, the human 
sympathy and the inflexibility of purpose which so con- 
spicuously marked the Prime Minister’s handling of that 
unprecedented problem. Perhaps more than that is true. 
Mr. Baldwin has never paraded his religious faith, but he 
has never concealed it. And he would, I think, if pressed, 
confess a humble belief that if there is a divine ordering of 
human affairs the part it has been his lot to play had 
some place in it. 

The Prim2 Minister is often described as an English squire. 
He is that incidentally, but less than the pigs-and-pipe 
legend suggests. He is, or was, an ironmaster: one of his 
more notable speeches in 1925 revealed what he knew, and 
thought, about the changing relations of masters and men. 
In 1918, when the new M.P.’s successful at the khaki election 
took their seats in the House, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury described them to Mr. Keynes (who has made the 
phrase famous) as “a set of hard-faced men who look as 
if they had done well out of the War.” The Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury had done well out of the War 
too ; every ironmaster had. But no one who read a short 
letter in The Times over the initials F. S. T., mentioning that 
the writer had given a fifth of his fortune to the Treasury 
and suggesting that others should do likewise, realised that 
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those initials stood for the office which Mr. Baldwin then 
held. 
But English squire he undoubtedly is, as well as ironmaster, 
squire and ironmaster and politician and scholar—he has 
been President of the Classical Association—loving literature 
and taking the best of it into his being, and drawing on it 
with rare judgement to enrich his speeches. He has learned 
how to cultivate an inner peace. Like Grey, whom on one 
side he greatly resembles, he finds everything he cares for 
most in Wordsworth ; if any nefarious person should purloin 
Ear! Baldwin’s suitcase during his coming holiday I predict 
that he will find in it a copy of “ The Prelude” or “ The 
Excursion,” or both. Wordsworth himself wrote of one of 
Mr. Baldwin’s greater predecessors : 

“A power is passing from the earth 

To breathless Nature’s dark abyss.” 

‘We are threatened with no such loss as that. The Prime 
Minister is not passing from the earth, and the second line 
is no more than an approximate characterisation of the House 


SSS 
of Lords. But a power, beyond all question, is Passing 4 
the House of Commons—a power that has worked te 
and effectively to keep the torch of democracy by 5 
bright in these islands, a power that has commanded : 
full confidence of every Deminion and maintained i 
unity of the Commonwealth unimpaired, a power rej 
as so often in the history of Parliament, on character a 
and on political ability only second. Mr. Baldwin js : 
forsaking public life. So long as he survives he wil] ae 
a unique hold on the public ear and the public regard, i 
while nothing, we may be certain, will move him ftom 
his refusal to interfere with the man at the wheel, he has a 
rich contribution yet to make in other fields to the life Of the 
country of which he is so distinguished, so characteris 
and so unassuming a citizen. : 
And at the end of all he may come to be rememberej 
less as a great Conservative or a great Parliamentarian 
House of Commons man though he is to his marroy— 
or a great Prime Minister than as a great Englishman, 





THE CHILDREN FROM SPAIN 


By GORONWY REES 


N the train two Germans respectfully discussed Great 
Britain’s rearmament. While they were talking a flight 
of aeroplanes appeared in the sky, changing and keeping 
formation with military precision. Workmen on the line 
stopped to watch; the Germans craned their necks out of 
the window; and all gazed with a look that expressed at 
once admiration and a secret fear. One of the Germans 
said: “‘ That makes you think of Spain.”’ And indeed the 
bombers overhead made me realise even more sharply what 
I was going to see at Southampton, the 4,000 children from 
Bilbao, the Catholic refugees from General Mola’s guns and 
Germany’s aeroplanes. The last of them were being dis- 
embarked that morning; it seemed to me that of the real 
children I should see nothing, because they would be obscured 
by the images of death and mutilation in Spain. It is really 
difficult to grasp that a child actually before your eyes was a few 
days ago in danger of being blown to pieces by bombs and 
shells ; the imagination is too humanitarian for such a thought. 
Yet the first view of the refugees was very different from 
what I had expected. Round the corner of the street in 
Southampton came a green double-decker *bus packed 
with olive skinned children, laughing, singing and clapping 
their hands at the people in the street, like a Sunday-school 
treat; only their foreign song and their foreign faces told 
you who they were. But at the dock it was rather different. 
In less than 36 hours all the 4,000 had been disembarked, 
inspected, bathed, clothed and sent to the camp—an admirable 
piece of organisation. The decks of the Habana, white and 
clean as a hospital ship, held only nurses, crew and officers, 
ready to return to Bilbao. Only two children were left on 
the quay, in a kind of pen made of wooden barriers, a little 
boy delighted to chatter to the Spanish interpreter, smiling 
and speaking with enormous vivacity, and a little girl about 
five years old, black haired, dark eyed. She sat alone on a 
bench, completely silent and motionless, her head hanging 
down, as if dazed and bewildered and tired of it all, the ship, 
the doctors, the emigration officers, the foreign country 
and strange words, and the still worse things she had 
left behind—she was the most utterly lonely and abandoned 
figure I have ever seen. 

From the dock I drove in an ambulance van to the municipal 
baths ; the driver said that, though 75 emergency beds had 
been prepared, only nine of the 4,000 had to be detained 
in hospital, one with tuberculosis, three with diptheria. At 
the baths the last batches of children were being got ready 
for the camp ; they were bathed, their hair cut and combed 
for lice, clothes sorted out for them from the bundles that 
had been sent. They emerged smiling and clean, their hair 
washed and shining, their dark faces looking strangely out 





of the jerseys and gym. tunics of English boys and girk 
They laughed as they came into the sunlight, until suddeniy 
a very small child would burst into tears and when thg 
happened everyone knew what was the matter. 

But going off in the bus was delightful. The onlookers 
cheered, clapped, waved, the children answered and all the 
way they sang the harsh songs of their country, and whenever 
you looked you saw one of these immensely lively little animals 
smiling at you and offering a bit of the chocolate they had 
been given before the journey. The camp is five miles out, 
in a buttercup meadow bordering the road where wel- 
intentioned visitors stand against the barbed wire railing 
and stare as in the Zoo at the children who stare back at them, 
The camp is divided into various sections, for children of 
different ages, for boys and girls, for the sick; they wea 
different coloured ribbons to show the section to which they 
belong and each carries a card with a number and place of 
origin. The priests with their office-books stroll up and 
down among the buttercups, the children sit about in little 
groups and even appear happy and weil. But I was told 
that many would suffer permanently from the bad feeding 
of recent weeks, that when a piece of bread was left over at 
breakfast they threw themselves on it and fought for it, that 
the older boys had discovered who weve anarchists or National- 
ists and had begun to start political quarrels. And just 
when you are almost convinced that these children’s vitality 
and toughness have overcome all horrors, you see a tiny 
child sitting quite alone with that terrible air of loneliness 
and bewilderment or another with a thin exhausted face 
fast asleep on the grass, and the misery of these smail children 
is terrible. 

But the older boys stroll around, hands in pockets, with 
just that air of noble Jeisure which they have on the street 
corners of Spain, the girls are friendly and flirtatious, and 
everyone wants a cigarette. Two small boys were vey 
happy puffing in turns at a burnt-out stub and the officials 
are much too sensible to interfere. A group of girls, though 
they had only just arrived and were very hungry, played 
a beautiful game in which they stood in two ranks singing, 
stamping and clapping their hands in time to the feet of the 
girl who danced down the space between, the dance and the 
song very incongruous with the English countryside. The 
children want to talk to you, all smile at you and all at 
immensely curious, and what they are most interested in is 
aeroplanes. When one flew over the camp they all becam: 
silent, the games stopped, the dancing stopped, the hungry 
children waiting in long queues for their bread and soup 
looked up from their plates to the sky, a little girl burst 
into tears, another began to run away and had to be comforted 
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— ~~ 
inting at the sky and repeating “ Inglese, Inglese.” But 
by Pe dispels that curious upward gaze, not of fear but ex- 
tion;the sense that something is about to happen and that 
what goes on in the sky is immensely important to them. 
When you go away you remember most the grave lonely, 
faces of the very small children, trying to comfort themselves 
by hugging a piece of wood for a doll. It is difficult to describe 
the feelings of shame and anger which arise against a civilisa- 
tion in which their fate is possible, or the sense that no 
evil could be worse. - Foreheads of men have bled where no 
wounds were”; and it is precisely in the faces of these 
children that you can read most clearly the utter inhumanity 
of war. It would make no difference whether they were 
German, Italian or negro children ; just because they are so 
young and small it is most easy to see them merely as human 
beings who have been mercilessly maltreated. There is only 
one feeling to balance against this sense of anger and pity : 


it arises when you realise that to help these children an 
organisation has sprung up spontaneously, in spite of im- 
mense difficulties, ignoring national divisions, and ignoring 
political divisions because fundamentally these are of no 
significance compared with the commoa fact of humanity. 
This organisation belongs to no Government and no party, 
though fortunately help has been given by our Government ; 
*bus companies have lent transport, bakers, butchers and 
dairymen have sent food, individuals money, clothes, and 
toys ; and others have given and are giving days of intense 
and exhausting work. Despite the difficulties of every kind, 
the camp is a success; if there ever was such a thing as 
Realpolitik it is this. For it is an organisation aad admini- 
stration applied to protecting the real values of human life ; 
and in comparison the work of States and Governments, 
which has reduced these children to their present misery, 
seems utterly futile and despicable. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE ESKIMO 


By MICHAEL SPENDER 


N the Arctic the change of season as winter turns to 
summer means a complete alteration in the way of 
life of the Eskimo. ' Along most of the populated coasts 
the winter days are lit by a vague twilight for a few hours 
during which some kind of hunting, such as taking seal at 
a breathing-hole in the ice, is just possible. But the winter is 
long and for many weeks food is scarce and travel difficult. 
As soon as the sun begins to return in spring great sledge- 
journeys can be made; expeditions are sent to the seals 
basking in the new warmth at the edge of the land ice. The 
watcher at the breathing-hole becomes the skilled dog-driver, 
controlling his team from a position behind the sledge 
with well-directed flicks of the great whip and an occasional 
word of command. A little later and the sun takes up the 
summer station, to ride round the heavens for all the t¥enty- 
four hours, Its persistent rays melt the ice at sea and the snow 
in the fjords. The winter house of stone and turf in which 
the Eskimos have spent the dark months becomes dank 
and uncomfortable ; it is left, and the family moves to 
some chosen summer quarter amongst the skerries at the 
mouth of a’fjord. At a good spot there will be a flat ledge a 
few feet above high-water on which the tent can be pitched ; 
there should be an easy slope into the water so that the canoes 
or kayaks for seal hunting can easily be drawn np. 

This life, typical for the greater number of the Eskimos 
before the white man came to their territory, is still lived by 
many, even under a white administration. Other patterns, 
too, are still existent. There are those who live inland, 
spending the winter in a snow-house and hunting the caribou 
in summer: the territory of others is so far north that ice 
hunting can be carried on most of the year. But in general 
life is shaped by the long winter; summer is a period of 
release and plenty. 

The Eskimo neither sows nor reaps. He must hunt the 
whole year round, changing his method with the seasons. 
This has caused the race to be equipped technically to a 
remarkable degree of perfection. Clothing, hunting and 
fishing gear, sledges and canoes are all astonishingly efficient 
apparatus manufactured out of a minimum of resources, 
mainly in fact from driftwood and the products of the seal. 
Yet this high level of material culture goes with as primitive 
a society as could well be imagined. There is no aristocracy 
nor is there any recognised system of government of the 
impermanent aggregation of families which make the Eskimo 
dwelling-place.. Much less is there any attempt at influence 
over a wider region. There is no complicated marriage 
system and no burdening of the living with the souls of the 
dead. Differences of wealth are practically ruled out since 
it is impossible for any man to own more equipment than 
he himself can use ; while no Eskimo would think of hunting 
more food than he and his neighbours could consume. 


According to recent information more than 40,000 Eskimcs 
are living under five different Powers. In Greenland, Denmark’s 
colony, there are some 17,000, and in Alaska, part of the 
U.S.A., there are about the same number. In Siberia and 
Labrador, under the U.S.S.R. and Newfoundiand govern- 
ments respectively, there are a few thousand. The remainder, 
about 6,000, are Canadian subjects. 

The stability of the Eskimo civilisation has been shown 
at various meetings with western culture. The white 
man’s implements, iron and gunpowder, need not necessarily 
throw the Arctic culture out of balance. Not all the resources 
of machinery have yet improved on the kayak or the dog- 
sledge ; while the gun has merely made Eskimo hunting 
quicker and more wasteful without radically altering its 
methods. The Arctic is not suitable for white settlement 
and in only one trade has the Eskimo been drawn into the 
vortex of capitalism. The northern whaling industry, so 
disastrous to the natives of Alaska but elsewhere without 
grave consequences, has been abandoned for some time. 

Fur brought the Russians to Alaska at an early date ; 
fur conditions the relations of the British Empire to its 
Eskimos ; and fur is an important item of revenue to the 
Danish administration. Formerly it was the sea-otter, 
but now it is the Arctic fox which provides such a sought- 
after skin. At the present time, however, trapping is not 
an important activity in Alaska. The country was bought 
from Russia by America at the time cf the Crimean war ; 
American whalers then came to the coast, bringing liquor, 
greed and disease in such a degree that the race was all 
but wiped out. Benevolent administraticn beginning at 
the end of the nineteenth century saved the Eskimos by 
devising a new culture for them and educating them to be 
able to stand on their own. Reindeer were brought in from 
Siberia and schools started. The Alaska native now speaks 
and writes English, herds reindeer and manages his own 
stores. Most of his culture and language will disappear ; 
but his people can maintain itself without arbitrary protecticn 
from western civilisation. 

In Greenland the Danes have entered on a more hazardous 
but very interesting experiment. Its principal characteristic 
is the monopoly of trade and navigation exerted by the 
Danish Crown. In effect Greenland is as closed a country 
as Tibet; it can only be entered by a foreigner on scientific 
or political business and by a Dane on even stricter terms. 
Originally the Eskimo could fairly easily produce a surplus 
of sealskin and blubber, while the skins of fox and polar 
bear, and the ivory tusk of walrus and narwhal were not 
necessities for the culture. These materials could be traded 
with the administration in exchange for flour, clothing, 
sugar, ammunition, &c. The administration could then 
cover its costs by selling the Greenland goods on the open 
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marke: at a profit. An important principle held by the 
Danes was that the Eskimos should not lose their ability 
to hunt seal—in fact the original culture should be retained 
as far as possible, while undergoing slow modification to 
enable the Eskimo to face western civilisation without disaster. 

Britain’s Eskimos are largely controlled by a more familiar 
kind of monopoly, the Hudson Bay Company. Furs are 
exchanged for trade goods, but without discrimination 
between luxuries and necessities and without consideration 
of the ultimate effect on the native. Where tribes are very 
far from one of the Company’s stations, the people are still 
able to fashion their gear and hunt. But within the area 
of the shops the Eskimos become expert fox-trappers and 
neglect all else; food and clothing, originally from seal or 
caribou, are now taken over the counter. Enamel ware 
and ugly ornament penetrate to the most distant communities. 


The government’s interest is more in administer; 
white man’s conception of justice through Policemen 
in education. thay 
The present trend in Canada if continued indefinite 
will work out disastrously for the Eskimo and then y 
for the Company. But the future is still in the on 
the Canadian Government and the Hudson Bay Com r 
to avoid the dismal condition of the Eskimos of Layne” 
With the examples of Alaska and Greenland available . 
working out of a good plan should not be difficult. The 
Danish administration of Greenland has actually a, Wider 


significance than as a model of rule in the Arctic, Jj has | 


been an exemplary case of colonial administration Without 
exploitation, such as might well be studied, even down to 
the details of local government, by those responsible for 
mandated territories. 


ECCENTRIC ENGLISHWOMEN: VII. LUCKIE BUCHAN* 


By E. M. 


HE was not English and perhaps not eccentric, but she 
was very much a woman, and she insists on admission 
into this series. Her baptismal name was Elspath Simpson, 
her married name Buchan, her nickname Luckie, her 
divine titles “ Friend Mother ” or “ Mercy,” and she also 
claimed to be the Woman in Revelations and the Holy 
Ghost. Her life—fantastic, squalid, and blasphemous—was 
spent at such addresses as Fatmacken, Muthill, Urr, and 
New Cample; an ugly life, but a very lively one, and she 
enjoyed it thoroughly. Let us peer back, not too squeam- 
ishly, into the mists and the mud of eighteenth-century 
Scotland, and try to catch her at her pranks. 

She is seated in the kitchen of a small thatched house in 
the depths of Dumfries, a commanding and well nourished 
matron, aged about forty-five. The house—‘* Buchan 
Ha’ ”—is crammed with her followers. Chief among them 
is the Reverend Hugh White, formerly an orthodox minister 
of the church, who has been expelled for maintaining her 
divinity. Returning his compliments so far as she safely 
can, she declares that he is the Great Man Child, who shall 
shortly rule the nations with a rod of iron. The hour is 
midnight. Suddenly a loud voice is heard “as from the 
clouds,” and the children who are huddled with her in the 
kitchen strike up the following hymn. They sing it to 
the tune of “ Beds of sweet roses ” : 

“Oh hasten translation and come resurrection 
Oh hasten the coming of Christ in the air.” 
She sings with them, the excitement spreads, people rush 
from every part of the house, they come tumbling by dozens 
down from the garret. there are no candles, and an old 
gentleman called Mr. Hunter misses a step and falls flat, 
but up he bounds and shouts “ O hasten translation ” with 
a voice like a trumpet, all clap their hands and jump, they 
throw away their watches and rings, for these will be as 
useless to them in a moment as was his mantle to Elijah, 
they press to the place where Friend Mother is sitting, and 
lo! her face shines so white that they are dazzled, and her 
raiment is whiter than snow. 

The glory soon passes. Luckie calls for a pipe of tobacco 
and has a smoke. Day breaks. The watches and rings, 
which have been swept up quietly, are taken into Dumfries 
to be sold. 

Then she explains what has happened. The great moment 
foreseen by her, the “ midnight manifestation,” has come 
and gone, and they have been too gross to profit by it. If 
they really do desire immortality without death, they must 
fast for forty days to reduce their weight, so that they may 
become incorporeal, like herself, and be able to accompany 
her to heaven. About sixty of them set to work—men, 
women and children. They bar and screen the windows 





* See The Buchanites from First to Last. By Joseph Train 
Published by Blackwood in 1846.) 
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and doors, and for many days all that the astonished neigh. 
bours can hear is the singing of hymns : 
“The more on living words we feed 
The less of earthly food we need.” 
They have, however, with them a few stones of oatmeal, 
eight gallons of treacle, and a little manna. 

While the divine event is maturing, let us cast a backward 
glance at Luckie’s past. Her father kept a public-house. As 
a girl she was employed to herd cows, but “ I had no pleasure 
in working and ever forgot the directions given to me.” Early 
attracted to religion, she disputed with the clergy, and tried 
.0 Keep a school. At times she lived with Robert Buchan, 
a master potter at Glasgow. He may or may not have been 
her husband, but she was above such worldly trifles, and when 
her friends begged her to lead a more regular life, she replied; 
“T am sorry you give yourself so much trouble,” and took 
no notice. All hostile criticism came from the devil; for 
instance, “ Mrs. Cook and I spent many hours together, 
mourning for our sins and for the sins of others, but Satan 
made use of her husband, a very irreligious and fiery tempered 
man, to separate us.” 

She would probably have restricted herself to these minor 
pieties, but for her encounter with the Reverend Hugh 
White, which sent them both bowling over the precipice in 
no time. White was a coarse and childish young ma 
recently appointed to a congregation near Glasgow. After 
hearing him preach once she wrote to him, “ On Saturday 
night, when your discourse was ended an acquaintance says 
to me, ‘ What do you think of Mr. White?’ I answered, 
‘What do you think of Jesus Christ ? for I have lost sight of 
the minister and of myself.’ He was intoxicated by such 
praise, his sermons grew wilder and wilder, and one dark 
night his congregation, who had become restive, flung Mr. 
Buchan into the air, “to see whether she could fly.” 
She found her way back to Mr. White in the grey of 
the morning, almost naked and covered with blood, and the 
scandal became so great that he was dismissed from th 
ministry. They went out into the wilderness together to 
found a religion, and a large company followed them; 
“clever chiels and bonny spanking rosy lasses, many of 
them in their teens,” says an eye-witness. “ She pretends 
to give them the Holy Ghost by breathing on them, which 
she does with postures and practices that are scandalously 
indecent,” complains the poet Burns. Burns also accusts 
the Buchanites of holding their goods and their women i 
common; and there were accusations of infanticide, 100. 
Amongst the exodus was Andrew Innes, a strange 
pathetic figure, who is an important authority for whit 
follows. 

Mr. White now composed the “ Divine ‘Dictionary ” # 
which he set forth his mistress’ claims. There is no doubt 
that he believed in them; it is impossible to say whether 
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she duped herself also. She was a rampageous muddle of a 
,, shrewd, plausible, amorous, self-opinionated, quick at 
pe not bad-hearted, and an excellent cook. How does 
pe Shale function ? It is impossible to tell. Perhaps 
“ sk herself in when she was excited, but not at other times. 
a parently did think that after the forty days’ fast she and 
" aber would arise through the air. 

§o to “ Buchan Ha’ ” we now return, and we find the faith- 
fal lying about on the floor in increasing exhaustion. They 
did ‘not wish for food, in fact they loathed it, but 
there was sometimes ‘‘a little desire for drink,” which 
Friend Mother gratified by a mixture of treacle and 
warm water. She herself ate heartily, but for a convinc- 
ing reason : if she fasted, she would become so transparent 
that they would be unable to see her. There was a little 
trouble over Mr. Hunter, the old gentleman who fell down 
the stairs, since his wife thought he was dying, and procured 
his release, by a magistrate’s order. There was further 
trouble over Katie, Mr. Hunter’s housemaid, who discovered 
that she was with child by Andrew Innes, and feared he would 
perish of starvation before she could enforce her claim. So 
he, 00, had to be released, much to Luckie’s rage and to his 
own sorrow. He was convinced that he was losing his one 
chance of heaven; “I was doomed to be cast out, like 
the man who had not the wedding garment,” says poor 
Andrew. 

At some distance from “ Buchan Ha’” there rises a lonely 
summit called Templand Hill. Here, on an August night 
in the year 1786, the Buchanites repaired for the supreme 
attempt. Their hair was cut short, except for tufts on the 
top, by which the angels could hale them into heaven, and 
Mr. White wore full canonicals and a pair of gloves, so that 
he could preach on arrival. Platforms were raised, Mrs. 
Buchan’s higher than the rest, and there they grouped 
themselves, a pyramid of skeletons with a well-favoured matron 
as its apex, waiting for the dawn. Even in the pageant of 
religion there can have been few stranger scenes. The land- 





scape was wild and beautiful, the singing melodious and 
floated over the hills, as the sun rose all stretched up their 
arms, and, as a gust of wind travelled towards them, they took 
it for the Heavenly Messenger, wafting them up. But all 
the wind did was to capsize Mrs. Buchan, platform and all. 
She fell on to her supporters, they fell on the ground, and that 
was how it ended. 

They returned through the jeers of the countryside. Most 
of them could scarcely walk for weakness, but she, says an 
onlooker, “ was like one of those beauties who crowd the 
canvas of painters with hillocks of rosy flesh.” Her abundant 
black hair was unbound, and floated over her back and 
shoulders, her expression was downcast and melancholy. 
After the disaster she moved down into Galloway, and lived 
there for five years longer, prophesying as best she might. 
Many of her followers deserted her, and though the Reverend 
Hugh White remained, it was to rule her, and not the nations, 
with a rod of iron. 

Her death was appropriate. The body was laid out in an 
open coffin, in a barn, and immediately disappeared. Trans- 
lation at last! and a hole could be seen in the roof of the 
barn, through which an angel had carried it ! The Buchanites 
flocked to see the miracle, but by the time they had arrived the 
miracle had been reversed, and the body was back in the 
coffin. What had happened was that the faithful Andrew 
Innes, zealous for her fame, had hidden it in the sheaf-corn, 
but he could not defend it from the rats, and was obliged to 
replace it after a few hours. In the end he got possession of 
it entirely, carried it away, packed it in feathers, and secreted 
it in the lonely house where he lived with Katie the ex- 
housemaid, whom he had been obliged to marry. Forty 
years passed, and Luckie Buchan still survived, parched and 
dried, in a cupboard behind a chimney stack, and he “ went 
to breakfast with her in the spirit ” every morning. When he 
died, her remains were discovered, her last obstinate preten- 
sions to the supernatural exposed, and she and Andrew were 
buried in the kailyard, in one grave. 


TOTALITARIAN JUSTICE ON THE STAGE 


By PETER 


T is odd, it is even a little discreditable, that none of the 
dictatorships has as yet officially disowned Justice. 
The Christian religion, objective truth, family loyalty, fidelity 
to treaty obligations—these, with many other outmoded 
fetishes, have been sent opprobriously packing. Justice 
unaccountably survives. In Italy, Germany, and Russia 
courts still meet, judges preside, counsel inveighs, codes are 
invoked; and sentences are passed. It is true that Justice 
has come down in the totalitarian world. She is, despite 
the cold and formal majesty with which they continue to 
deck her, a poor relation, stooping perforce to base shifts at 
the behest of a braw young family who keep her on in the 
old house in the hope that neighbours will be impressed by 
her traditional integrity. But the tradition is in tatters now, 
and it is to be feared that the poor old girl does more harm 
than good, particularly when she gets into the papers. 
Vyishinsky, for instance, is entitled to a pension from the 
Fourth International when he retires ; I am sure M. Trotsky 
will be only too glad to pay it. 

From a humaa, if not from a legalistic point of view, 
totalitarian justice is a most interesting and suggestive 
institution. All the more welcome, therefore, is the produc- 
tion—in a theatrical season whose almost unrelieved banality 
has been widely criticised—of Judgement Day, by Elmer Rice. 
This play, whose opening night clashed (unsuccessfully) 
with a spate of opera, 2 Maugham revival, a Gate Theatre 
post mortem on degeneracy in the Deep South, and—as far 
a the Sunday papers were concerned—Herr Tauber’s 
bouquet-bath at the Lyceum, has attracted little attention. 
This was bad luck; but I understand that the play, whose 
tun at the Embassy ends on Saturday, will next week reappear 


FLEMING 


in the West End. 
Cottage. 

It deserves to. Shakespeare wrote for all time; but the 
modern dramatist—even if he is a Shakespeare—does not, 
as Shakespeare did, start from scratch. Lear meets the 
storm, not on sodden English soil, but on a plateau in limbo ; 
and on the self-same spot—mutandis not mutatis—Othello 
silences the Cyprus tocsin, Hamlet goes mole-hunting, and 
Macbeth communes with hags. Today it is different. The 
stage is no longer a depersonalised No Man’s Land between 
Time and Space. Your attempts at universality, your efforts 
to be ‘* for ail time,”? must be as practicable (to lift a word 
from stage-directions) as Mr. Milne’s French windows. 
You are tied to a period, to an idiom, to tendencies and currents 
of ideas. Ibsen, Pinero, Shaw, Galsworthy, even Maugham— 
how quickly they require the protection of glass cases, how 
inescapably they date. 

Times change. But they change more rapidly now than 
they ever did before, and the theatre—which mirrors them 
and makes its comment—earns our respect by the force and 
aptness of the latter. But propaganda has blurred the issues 
here; though many things are said which needed saying, 
audibility is put before entertainment and we shy away from 
the braying megaphones of partisans. In Judgement Day 
Mr. Rice avoids all the fashionable pitfalls. A playwright of 
versatility and distinction, he subordinates dogma to drama. 
The result is as exciting as The Sign of the Cross; but it is 
interesting and important as well, for Mr. Rice deals with 
contemporary martyrs. 

They are, of course, anonymous and Ruritanian. (I 
wonder, all the same, whether Carlton House Terrace 
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diplomacy will take the West End production lying down.) 
The action of the play is confined to a court-room in the 
capital of a State in South-Eastern Europe. Three prisoners 
are arraigned for the attempted assassination of that State’s 
Dictator. One is a young anarchist, whose fieriness, chilled and 
tempered by the certainty of death to a devastating irony, 
is well conveyed by Mr. Eric Berry. One is a girl, the wife— 
or widow, as she is cruelly made to believe—of the leader 
of an underground Opposition. The third is a tranced and 
broken creature, a tool of the dictators’ planted on the other 
two who must be made to win execration as Caesar’s dastardly 
assailants and thus discredit the Opposition. 

Urbane almost (we fear at first) to the point of cynicism, 
Mr. Rice conducts the trial with the maximum of skill 
and Mr. Murray Macdonald’s swift, smooth production 
triumphs over the exigencies of short rehearsals. Our 
sympathy is at once enlisted with the defendants, 
among whom the local Van Der Lubbe (whose horrific 
and obsequious torpor Mr. Philip Leaver radiates very 
creepily indeed) cannot properly be numbered. Mr. Berry, 
though unbalanced, is appealing; and Miss Catherine 
Lacey, taut and pathetic, would melt the heart of Colonel 
Blimp. On our side of the footlights (as no one Knows better 
than Mr. Rice) the jury is unanimous for acquittal from the 
moment when Miss Lacey’s little daughter—ably, unpre- 
cociously, and irresistibly presented by Miss Glynis Johns— 
gives her pellucid evidence. 

But the real heroine of this melodrama (which is how 
Mr. Rice disarmingly describes it) is not the poignant 
Miss Lacey nor yet the pig-tailed Miss Johns. It is totalitarian 
Justice ; and for that precariously statuesque lady no happy 
ending supervenes, as it does for the other two in the shape 
of a rather arbitrary counter-revolution. For totalitarian 
Justice the piece is a tragedy; the poor old girl comes out 
looking as if she had been dragged through a hedge back- 
wards. Mr. Rice discomforts her deftly. The bribed State 
witnesses, the faked exhibits, the jury’s maudlin mechanical 
enthusiasm at any mention of the Leader, the licensed 
hectoring of the Prosecutor (whom Mr. Reginald Jarman 
plays compellingly and well)—all the preposterous and yet 
terrible tricks of the trade are brought to bear on the prisoners. 
On the Bench, where five judges sit, right fights a rearguard 
action against might. Two of the judges are creatures of the 
Leader. A third is a temporising and cautious jurist, a 
Vicar of Bray when it comes to the test. Slatarski, an old 
aristocrat, puts honour before everything and is prepared 
to accept the consequences; Mr. Hubert Harben, in this 
réle, mans the last ditch splendidly. But two dissentients 
are by law required if a spanner is to be thrown into the 
machinery of Juggernaut ; and though Mr. Douglas Jefferies 
shows the President of the Court to be an upright man, he 
is torn between his duty to Justice and a judge’s oaths and 
his duty, as a patriot, to the Leader’s will. Mr. Rice sees to 
it that we share the President’s agony of mind, though for 
different reasons. The suspense is brilliantly maintained until 
the Leader himself takes the witness stand and a coup de théatre 
brings down the curtain. 

The play was licensed for performance in this country 
as long ago as 1933; just after the Reichstag fire trial, as a 
matter of fact. Today its thrills have even more topical 
edge, its lessons are even more apt, than they were then. 
Many will find the Court Room atmosphere oppressive 
and even appalling, the methods of the prosecution too 
inhuman to be true to life. In actual fact the proceedings 
in Judgement Day are a picnic compared with the reality 
they represent. We are indeed revolted when the accused 
woman’s little daughter is subjected to mental torture by the 
prosecution; but there is no hint that anything untoward 
will happen to her when she leaves the Court, nor is the 
child’s welfare used as a lever to extort confessions froin her 
mother. Mr. Rice, in fact, virtually ignores the “ hostage 
system,” the vilest and the commonest expedient which 
totalitarian justice employs to tip her scales. In the play, 
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moreover, the prisoners, although deprived, as js 
of food and sleep, are at least allowed to have thes 
and the defence is permitted to bring into Court a. 
—in the diverting person of a prima donna whose relations} 
to a neighbouring dictator is a safe-conduct for her a 
tongue—who gives evidence of a kind very damaging . 
Dictator’s closest colleague. In Mr. Rice’s Ruritania 
outlook for innocence is often black ; but, the stage demancing 

dooms; 
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an alternation of light and shade, it is never that 
and all-pervasive grey which is the true colour of Otalitars 
Justice. 
For all that, the lady is here presented to the life, though 
the portrait is in some respects, as I have said, a flatter 
one. . It is well worth making her acquaintance, eyen wer 
the play half as exciting as it is. But remember that for thy 
people who- fall foul of her in real life—Jews, aj 
“Trotskyists,” and other unfashionable creatures, of whom 
not a few are innocent—there is never a happy ending, 


WEATHER-COLLECTING 


By JAN STRUTHER 


KNOW two men, brothers, who are Meteorological 
highbrows. Weather, to them, is not a mere SLOp-gap 
at the conversational feast: it is the guest of honour, to ky 
treated with respect, enthusiasm, the Crown Derby and th: 


Cockburn ’96. They discuss it, not, as we lowbrows ar | 


content to, in loose amateurish phrases such as “ Isn’t it ; 
lovely day ?”’, “ There’s thunder in the air,” or “ It looks 
like rain”, but in clear-cut technical terms, in depressions, 
isobars, and anticyclones. 


_ Let no one think from this that their conversation is dull 
or pedantic. Far from it: their eagerness has an almost 
lyrical ‘quality. One of them leans across the breakfast 
table, tapping with an excited finger the weather chart in 
The Times. 

“ Look at that! You see how that big depression is filling 
up. I told you yesterday —— ” 

“Yes, but don’t you see ?”” says the other and draws 
a little anticyclone on the tablecloth with a fork. 





The north wall of their house is plastered with thermo- 
meters; in the garden there are a rain-gauge, a sun-gauge 
and a wind-gauge; and the front hall contains a wealth of 
instruments to poke, tap and peer at, including one of those 
Heath Robinson contraptions which live in a glass cas 
and make little tremulous lines with ink. Nor is their 
interest in weather in any way a selfish or insular one, con- 
nected with their own pursuits: for they actually take in, 
and study with unaffected delight, a publication called The 
World Weather Record. 


“ By the way,” says one of them, “I see they hada | 


sun temperature of 140 degrees in Sierra Leone last 
Tuesday.” 

“T know!” replies the other, with 
“ And look what the humidity was at Para on Thursday 
week.” 

I stayed with them once during a record heat wave. Iced 
drinks in deck-chairs under the cedar-tree were thoughtfully 
provided for, and thankfully accepted by, their guests: but 
they themselves took it in turns to trot backwards and 
forwards across the sun-baked lawn, bringing news from 
the north wall. 

“ Righty-nine !”” one of them would mutter ecstatically, 
mopping his forehead and collapsing into a chair. Anda 
little while Jater the other one would hoist himself to his 
feet, cram on a hat—for the sun was really ferocious—and 
set off on a similar expedition. When “He reappeared 
we knew by his triumphant walk; ‘even before he 
was within shouting’ distance, that’ the mercury had 
touched: ninety. ad 
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They are fortunate, these two : they have hit upon a hobby 
of which nothing can ever deprive them. Failing sight may 
heat the philatelist and the bird-watcher; the amateur 
ri gnuff-boxes may find himself in his old age with 
" money to spare: but the man who collects weather can 
count upon a lifetime’s amusement. Weather goes on and 
on, Weather happens to you, unsought: and if it isn’t 
happening in your particular part of the world at any given 
moment it is happening somewhere else and you can enjoy it 
vicariously. 

Weather—by which, of course, I mean remarkable weather 
is, sociologically speaking, a good thing. It knits people 
together, heals petty differences, promotes co-operation. 
One’s first impulse, when snow comes, is to find somebody to 
talk to about it : it does not seem real until one has shared the 
news. And when the pavements are caked with ice, and every- 
body walks precariously, curling up the toes, there is a sense 
of comradeship in -the street which is not usually there. 
Slipping and staggering, people smile at one another without 
introduction, and sometimes even speak. They are the 
common butts of an enormous joke which has deprived them 
alike of their equilibrium and their reserve. 


High winds have much the same effect. Hats bowl away, 
coats fly open, skirts cling, umbrellas flype themselves : 
and their owners, grotesquely running, grabbing, snatching, 
struggling, are consumed with rueful and involuntary mirth. 
Thrusting forward against the wind, or leaning backwards on 
it, they catch each other’s eyes and feel as much akin as barley- 
stalks in a field. 

Rain will do it, too. Not ordinary rain, unless it is so pro- 
longed as to make each new day of it a source of horrified 
wonder; not a half-hearted drizzle, which is divisive in its 
effects, sending each one of us huddling down into a solitary, 
misanthropic coat-collar : but sudden, torrential rain, coming 
down in hammer-strokes, the drops bouncing up from the 
pavement like little ballet-dancers; sluicing down the 
inadequate gutters, flooding across the road ; catching people 
unawares, driving them to take shelter in the doorways of 
shops, breathless, laughing, sharers of an adventure. 


But fog is the best of the lot—the best common enemy. It 
is the grey wolf at the door, the yellow snake writhing at the 
window-pane. Our throats thicken and our eyes smart; 
linking arms with strangers we grope our way perilously from 
kerb to kerb. Familiar streets are turned into caverns of 
unknown depths out of which monstrous shapes come loom- 
ing with orange eyes. Sounds are muffled and sinister. 
Torches flare, heraldically, at Hyde Park Corner. There is 
more than a chance that one may not get to one’s destination ; 
or that, having done so, one may not get back. 


That is the core of the matter. Everyday life has become 
too certain. We move a switch, and light blazes ; we turn a 
tap, and water flows ; we post a letter, and it is punctually 
received ; we set out for a dinner-party, and infallibly arrive 
there. It is all too easy, too predictable. 

We cannot unwind the intricate skein of civilisation ; 
nor would we if we could. But when something unwinds it 
for us, there is a small rebellious devil lurking in our well- 
drilled souls which is always ready to leap out, rejoicing. 
Here, he says with a grin, is your chance ; here is adventure 
for the million, drama for the masses : here is the unforeseen, 
the incalculable, the deuce of spades wild. 


And here, above all, is something to dine out on, even if 
one only dines with oneself. ‘‘ I was in London that day it 
touched a hundred degrees.” “I was snowed up once in a 
train for forty-eight hours.” Or even, as the child in High 
Wind in Jamaica said with simple pride, “ I’ve got an earth- 
quake,”’ 

Which reminds me: the two brothers I spoke of have 
just come into a tidy sum of money from an uncle. Their 
house urgently needs re-roofing, and their car is in the last 
Stage of senility: but they are buying a seismograph. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


HEN General Smuts, as is his habit, gives to the world 

some basic truth crystallised in an arresting phrase, 

he borrows his genius from the great continent which, most 

deceptively, has been called dark. For Africa really is the 

reverse of dark. It has dark patches, belts of sunless forest 

and streaks of superstitious cruelty, but on the whole it is a 

land of revelation. Its plains and deserts, titanic rifts and 

naked mountain masses expose the truths of nature on the 

grandest scale, and African humanity, shamed into straight- 
forwardness by its surroundings, follows suit. 

The African, for instance, gives the stomach its right 
importance. Ifa man is surly or ill-conditioned, his neigh- 
bours make no bones about it. His stomach, they say, is 
bad. A follower of mine, found hiding beneath a rock at a 
critical moment of the chase, explained that his “ tumbo ” 
had gone “ hivi-hivi.” If you remember that the Kisuahili 
“i” has an Italian value, you need be no Bantu scholar to 
understand the excuse, even if you reject it. And nowhere 
is the African more perspicuous than in his coining of names. 

Most Europeans in Africa have native names, and seldom 
such as they themselves would choose. One that I knew tried 
desperately for twenty years to be “ My Lord the Lion,” 
but ended, as he started, ““ Master Ant.” His soreness on 
the point was quite unreasonable, for it is by ants and not by 
lions that mountains are removed, and mountains play a large 
part in African imagery. No critic’s encomium ever pleased 
Rider Haggard half so much as did the knowledge that, to 
the Zulus, he was “ the man who walks on the mountains.” 

General Smuts, the greatest of Africans, knows the message 
of the mountains. I once heard him speaking to an audience 
of schoolboys whose school lay on a foothill of the Drakens- 
berg. Behind it the country rose in terraces to the buttress 
of the Berg, and before it, far below, lovely Natal stretched 
towards the sea in countless undulations. That view, said 
General Smuts, was the boys’ greatest heritage. When, as 
they must, the years brought moments of disillusion, doubt 
and puzzle, it would always be within their power to climb 
in memory to that eyrie in the hills, to look out again over 
that vast and lovely prospect. Then they would see things 
in their true proportion. The little things would become 
little : the great ones, great. 

So, though less happily, thought my poor friend Herr 
Kappa, with whom I strolled one sweltering evening in the 
bush that ringed his camp. Pausing to mop his forehead, 
he cast his longing eyes towards the hills. “ Ach, Herr 
Major,” he said, “‘ it is only on the mountains that a man 
thinks lovely thoughts!” I was too ignorant to know 
whether he was quoting or original, but my heart bled for 
him ; for Herr Kappa was immensely fat, and I felt that he 
would never think a lovely thought again without the aid of 
a funicular. It was not until I myself stood one evening at 
sunset, alone upon a solitary outpost of the Abyssinian high- 
lands, looking out across the darkening distance of the vast 
Nilotic plain, that I knew my error. 

Then I realised that no funicular could help Herr Kappa, 
for funiculars bring crowds, and crowds on mountain tops 
are sacrilege. Yet there was hope for him, for of course 
the mountain that matters is the one each man builds for 
himself, which he alone can climb. Of such a mountain 
Robert Bridges thought when, “late in his long journey,” 
he wrote 





*“ resting on some hill-top 

to view the plain he has left . . . a landscape so by beauty estranged 

he scarce will ken familiar haunts, nor his own home 

maybe, where far it lieth, small as a faded thought.” 
Surely this mountain is the true measure of a man’s life. 
No little mortal judgement can have power to touch him who. 
from a height reared by his own thoughts and deeds, when 
the night falls can look serenely into the great quietness of the 
unknown and, in the golden clearness of the afterglow, can 
see the distant mountains of the morning. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





DANUBIAN 


THE coronation fell at a timely moment. All eyes are on 
Engiand today, and destiny, that incalculable stage manager, 
seems to be providing one opportunity after another for her 
to display her strength and wealth to the statesmen of the 
nations at close quarters, in the magnificent setting that her 
leaders excel in devising. The jubilee and funeral of King 
George V, the accession and abdication of King Edward, 
the coronation of King George VI, all these seem to the 
onlooker in Danubian Europe less the accidents of fate than 
events falling into their allotted place in some stupendous 
drama directed by the gods in high Olympus. The other 
scenes and players are Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler’s Germany, 
with their vast armies massed in the background, the cloaked 
and enigmatic giant that is Soviet Russia, the patient and 
enlightened burgher that is France. 


In the Danubian and Balkan countries—Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Turkey—which all have painful memories either of alien 
domination by great foreign powers or of disaster suffered 
under their wing, the hopes of rulers and statesmen, united 
in the conviction that the smaller countries have nothing 
to gain and much to lose from a new war, are pinned on 
British rearmament. 

For this reason their representatives hurry to London with 
especial interest on such occasions as that of May 12th. The 
four years lost by England while Germany was rearming 
to the teeth have left the two martial dictatorships of Europe 
in a position of superiority, in actual arms, that must be a 
constant temptation to men who believe in a new war and 
in striking while the advantage is on their side. Events in 
Spain have shown how far such men are ready to go. 


For this reason the Danubian and Balkan countries, being 
equally uncertain whether they would be able to keep out 
of a new war or on which side they would have to come 
in, will feel themselves insecure until the lag in British 
rearmament is made good, and they are intently watching 
its progress. With a Britain strongly armed they will feel 
easier, for the general view is that the one thing that can— 
none is certain that it will—save the peace is the lurking 
fear of provoking the enmity of an England mighty in arms. 


The meeting at Venice between Signor Mussolini and 
Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria has revived fears, for it 
left the clear impression in Danubian Europe that the Italo- 
German partnership has become ominously close. Already 
Italian and German forces were co-operating in Spain, a 
country with which neither Germany nor Italy has any 
quarrel, but the general assumption was that the essential 
condition of the partnership was that nothing should be 
done to disturb the independence of Austria, Italy’s protégé. 


But after Venice it becarne clear that Italy would not again 
move troops to the Austrian frontier if Austrian independence 
were threatened, possibly because her commitments in 
Abyssinia and Spain deprive her of the physical strength 
to do so, and the inference is that, for the sake of the 
partnership with Berlin, Signor Mussolini has reconciled 
himself to the ultimate victory of German ambitions, in 
some form, in Austria. 

That an Italian campaign against Czechoslovakia was 
simultaneously opened, and that the Italian influence in 
Hungary now works in double harness with German diplomacy 
in seeking to improve Hungarian relations with Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, but not with Czechoslovakia, showed that 
Italo-German policy in future was jointly to be directed to 


ANXIETIES 


CORRESPONDENT 
Vienna, 
isolating Czechoslovakia by separating her from her friends 
4 . ACNas 
and encouraging her enemies. 


But the most ominous thing of all is the destruction o¢ 
Guernica by German aircraft. In England the significance 
of this event seems to have been missed, but the Danubian 
and Balkan neighbours of Germany and Italy attach the 
gravest importarice to it. It served no military end, |; 
will not hasten the subjugation of the Basques—apparently 
the first small European nation due to be enslaved by the 
martial dictatorships. No Jews, Marxists or Bolshevists 
suffered by this first large-scale use of the new Germay 
army, but only Basque peasant-folk going to market, 


In the view of military observers in Danubian Europe 
Germany is using the Spanish operations pre-eminently a 
a means to test her new guns, tanks and aircraft, and the 
destruction of Guernica was the first rehearsal, in miniature, 
of the methods to be used in any new major conflict. “ Totalj- 
tarian warfare’ as advocated by the writings of General 
Ludendorff and Professor Banse ; unrestricted frightfulness : 
the extermination of civilian population and destruction of 
private property to the maximum limit possible. Guernica 
gave the first opportunity to test how long a time is needed 
completely to destroy a small town and its population. Less 
than four hours. 


Guernica is the gravest warning that Europe has had 
yet. 


Danubian and Balkan Europe is thus watching with bated 
breath the pace of British rearmament and the further 
development of the Italo-German partnership. The pacts 
and alliances made by the small countries are not conclusive. 
Faced with a major conflict in Europe they would desperately 
try to remain neutral or go with the side they thought likely 
to prevail. Their constant preoccupation is to assess the 
strength, in arms, man-power and staying-power, of this or 
that group of Great Powers. 

Yugoslavia, through her treaties with France and _ the 
Little Entente, her new friendship with Italy and her good 
relations with Germany, has a foot in all camps. Czecho- 
slovakia, surrounded by dangers, puts her faith in her treaties 
with distant France and Soviet Russia and the dogged hope 
that England would move against an aggressor. Hungary, 
surrounded by enemies, faces the prospect of immediate 
submergence by her hostile neighbours if war breaks out 
and the horns of her dilemma are whether to pin her hopes 
of a subsequent glorious resurrection to a hard-and-fast 
association with Berlin-Rome or to play for a safe neutrality. 
Rumania, even farther away from her friends and faced with 
the prospect of either a German or a Russian occupation 
in a European war, whether she be neutral or not, would be 
glad to be on the side likely ultimately to prove stronger if she 
only knew which side that is. (The eternal missing link 
in the chain of statesmen’s calculations in all these countries 
is the uncertainty about British action.) Bulgaria, hemmed 
in and isolated, is rearming as rapidly as her slender purse 
and German credits allow, but has also bought a few British 
tanks in order to keep the line to London open—in case. 
Greece, looking longingly towards the peaceable but distant 
and incalculable democracies, feels the unpleasant closeness 
of the powerful Italian fleet to her shores. 

British rearmament is the dominant preoccupation of 2! 
these countries, and the consensus of their feeling about 4 
is, “ Get on with it, quickly!” 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 


Mozart at Glyndebourne 


Ma. JoHN CHRISTIE has concentrated his attention since last 
geqson upon the improvement and enlargement of his theatre 
at Glyndebourne, and the extension of his repertory of Mozart’s 
operas to include Idomeneo has had to be deferred. The theatre 
has NOW taken its fina! shape on the audience’s side of the 
roscenium, and has gained enormously, both in appearance 
and in acoustics, from the demolition of the original partition 
along either side. In the back seats there is no longer the 
sense of watching a performance in a tube tunnel, and in the 
front one’s ears ate not deafened whenever the music rises 
above mezzo-forte. ‘The acoustics are, indeed, as good as can 
be, producing a mellow resonance without confusing the clarity 
of the details. 
The Mozart Festival began, like last year’s, with Don Giovanni 
nd Die Zauberflote, two of the most difficult operas to stage 
fectively. The difficulry of Don Giovanni is that, apart from 
ne well-known muddle in the second act, it is episodic and the 
episodes have for the most part no inevitability in their sequence. 
The action does not move to a natural climax as it does in 
le Nozze di Figaro. ‘There is consequently always a danger 
that the opera will fall to pieces, especially if the producer takes 
the view that it is a tragedy. After seeing Herr Ebert’s pro- 
duction, it is difficult to conceive how the opera can possibly 
be regarded as anything but a comedy. ‘There are, indeed, 
serious passages such as had never before made an appearance 
in opera buffa, but the Commendatore’s trombones no more 
turn Don Giovanni into a tragedy than Prospero’s sonorous 
poetry makes one of The Tempest. Those wno would read 
tragedy in Mozart’s opera seem to have been beguiled into 
neglecting consideration of operatic style in the eighteenth 
century, by the romantic notions of Lenau and Richard Strauss. 
The beginnings of Romanticism are certainly discoverable 
in some of Mozart’s works—in Die Zauberfléte, in the D minor 
forte Concerto and in some of the late Quartets. But in 
Don Giovanni there is not a trace of it. The Don is light-hearted 
in his loves and cruel in his humour. He suffers no twinge of 
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merely results in making him a figure of utter depravity and 
in turning Leporello into a revolting pimp. Mr. Brownlee, 


Don needed, and Signor Baccaloni, a truly buffo Leporello, 
never once allow us to bother our heads about the moral 
questions that worried Becthoven into disapproval of the 
Nor is there any need to take Donna Anna and Elvira 
jusly, simply because they take themselves seriously. 
hey may be unusual characters in a comic opera, but they 
remain comic characters so long as the Dona is, as he should 
be, the real pivot of the action. Herr Ebert has seen to it that 
the Don shall be unmistakably the central figure with the rest 
properly in focus around him. So, although there are some 
details in the production that one would like altered and some 
of the singing is not up to the high standard that this opera 
demands above all others, this is the finest performance of the 
opera we are likely to see. And, since it has been dispraised 
by writers who have not really considered its dramatic purpose, 
I will add that Mr. Wilson’s scenery is most admirably designed 
to assist the producer in solution of his problems. 

If it is morality you are after, Die Zauberfléte is your mark. 
Here again Herr Ebert has got to the root of his problem by 
honestly facing the fact that Mozart has performed the miracle 
of transforming a third-rate pantomime into a sublime mystery. 
The performance is better even than before, because the 
singers, who have appeared in previous years, have matured 
their interpretations without losing freshness, and the new 
Sarastro is a great improvement upon his predecessors, while 
the new Queen of the Night, though in poor voice on the first 
might, gave evidence of a greater competence for the part than 
the other singers who have attempted it. If I have said nothing 
of Herr Busch, it is because, like good wine, he needs no 
advertisment, and because I can find no words of praise adequate 
to the beauty of his performance. DynNeLty Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 
The Coronation Films 


HITHERTO the newsreels have been confined, in their presenta- 
tion of great occasions, to the recording of external splendour. 
High authority, fearful no doubt of wounding susceptibilitie; 
of any kind, has denied them the privilege of observing moz: 
than the average bystander ; and not entirely without reason, 
for the adage that “‘the camera never lies” is, of course, 
nonsense. It is apt to be a cold and unflattering observer. 
The Coronation marks a new milestone in the history 
film reporting. For the first time the inquisitive eye of the 
camera has been allowed to analyse in considerable detai! 
the ritual of a State ceremoay of a highly sacred nature ; 
and the precedent thereby created is an important one for 
the cinema. The infant television was less fortunate. Film 
can be subjected to official censorship: television is instan- 
taneous and irrevocable, and the television cameras were 
accordingly confined to a less controversial position at Apsley 
Gate. ‘The newsreel companies were quick to take advantage of 
the new opportunities thus offered, and in the immense trouble 
they took in their recording of the day’s events they served 
their public well. The technical difficulties of photography 
in the Abbey were formidable. The space accorded to the 
camera equipment was necessarily limited; the arrangements 
for sound recording through the B.B.C. microphone channels 
\--re complex in the extreme; while the comparative gloom 
of the Abbey necessitated the importation from America of 
ultra-sensitive film specially prepared for the occasion. 

The results, at least so far as the Abbey ceremony was 
concerned, represented something of a technical triumph. 
Where an impression was generally expected an exposition 
was given. Despite bad photographic conditions the clarity 
of many shots allowed not only a study of the principal par- 
ticipants but also identification of secondary figures. Here 
and there the camera, catching a nervous gesture amid the 
crash of trumpets, brought out something of the drama of 
the occasion. At the same time the slightly underlit, washy 
appearance of the material combined with the unfamiliar 
grandeur of robes and vestments to give the exciting quality 
of the early newsreels. The demands of curiosity and even of 
emotion were satisfied. 

The problems of editing the various parts of the cer 
were not so successfully solved. The Coronation 
moves with a slow mediaeval dignity; it sets a tempo not 
easily reconstructed in the more hurried terms of the cinema. 
In the time at their disposal the newsreels could deal only 
with the more important moments of the ceremony. In 
these somewhat brief descriptions the stately pattern of move- 
ments became confused and the significance of much of the 
ritual was lost. The Movietone editors were evidently well 
aware of this problem; their balanced analysis and excellent 
cutting of the ritual leading up to the Crowning added greatly 
to the impressiveness of their film. 
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In many respects the street processions offered greater 
opportunities to the camera than the necessarily limited scope 
of the Abbey itself. The significance of the State drive—the 
new King “ showing himself to his people ’—was a splendid 
occasion for a piece of first-rate reporting. It was therefore 
the more disappointing that in the street scenes the newsreels 
should have relapsed into their dull familiar parade ground 
technique. Men, horses, guns, carriages passed in endless 
succession; the State Coach wended its way dutifully from 
shot to shot. But good reporting demands more than a 
description of bare fact ; 


e 
it is often the attendant circum- 
stances of an event that fire it with vitality and interest, and 
there is abundant evidence in the Press to show that the 
Coronation was no exception. The people of England were 
present at the Coronation and they spoke with no uncertain 
voice. But in the newsreels they seldom appeared as more 
than a confused mass on the verges of the screen, emitting 
a prolonged and monotonous noise. Had they caught tl 
spirit of the crowd, the Coronation films would have been a 
vivid reflection of a national mood. As it is, they must remain 
a series of interesting anthropological documents. 
Stuart LsGc. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Sussex Crafts 

Those who pay any attention to rural crafts in England 
will feel it right and proper and pleasing that exhibits are going 
from Willigh to the Paris exhibition. Sir Gcorge Courthope 
maintains there, indeed develops there, crafts that have a 
continuous chronicle of 600 years or more. The oak forests have 
always supported a timber yard. The trees are felled when they 
ought to be felled, not before or after; and carried to their proper 
uses—to carts or hafts, beams or what not—on the spot. The iron 
railings of St. Paul’s are made from metal dug out of the earth in 
Kent or Sussex and smelted by the heat of local timber. So the 
beams of Westminster Hall were madc five or six hundred 
years ago, and again five or six years ago out of the finer oaks 
from the famous forest. I hope that the Willigh cart shown in 
Paris will bear an appropriate legend. It trails the glory of an 
unmatched English past. The iron industry has departed, leaving 
few signs beyond the very beautiful houses of the ironmasters 
(as at Gravetye), but the Untrodden Forest, as the early Celts 
called it, remains and is still capable of feeding a real industry, 
though neither the iron of “‘ the Hastings beds ” nor the wood 
from the forest justify iron foundries. The whole exhibit, 
though small enough in area, is well designed; and it was 
an admirable idea to include it. It was chiefly due to local genius 
of a rural kind that Britain earned at one time a sort of supremacy 
in certain domestic arts—in pottery as in furniture; and the 
old artistic sense still prevails. Perhaps the blacksmiths are 
in the lead. A mass of work of the highest artistic virtue is 
produced in a great many counties, not least, as it happenr., 
in the neighbourhood of the extinct foundries of Kent and 
Sussex. In many crafts the West excels the East, especially in 
the turning of wood, though not in the making of farm 
implements. The Welsh national show usually excels all other 
shows in its presentation of the crafts both of the knife or lathe 
and the needle ; and in the domain of more serious agricultural 
work 90 per cent. or so of the prizes given for shoeing horses, 
no matter in what part of Britain, are won by Welsh farriers. 
They make also the 11-pound quoits which are thrown with 
quite unconquerable skill by the Welsh miners. 

*x x *x 3 

The Vanishing Labourer 

A shrewd countryman in the West reported to me a prophecy 
that in ten years’ time there would net be an agricultural 
labourer left in Herefordshire. We may discount the hyperbole. 
Peradventure one or two will be left in remoter villages. It 
is true nevertheless that the labourers grow fewer at an 
accelerating pace. Time was—and not so long ago as historians 
teckon—when the western labourer was paid—in money— 
not more than ten shillings a week ; and was tolerably content. 
It is locally recorded that a labourer called to give evidence 
before a commission on rural wages made this tremendous 
claim for an irreducible minimum: ‘I do hold,” he said, 
“that no labourer ought to be paid less than two shillings 
a day and four quarts of belly-vengeance.” That racy 
synonym for cider was interpreted to the commissioners. 
Today wages of well over two pounds, with edditions, are 
paid to some workers on the land; and perhaps a type of 
labourer more worthy of the noblest of industries is coming 
into existence, even more surely in the West than in the East. 

*x * * = 

Emptying Counties 

One reason why the labourer is disappearing—in Hunting- 
donshire, for example, as in Hereford and Radnor, is that 
the total population of the counties is falling—has indeed 
been falling for the better part of acentury. The multiplication 
of county council cottages in thousands of villages is not 
more remarkable than the tumbling down of cottages in other 
places. Village after village reaches the vanishing point 
in almost all districts which are near no big town, which are 
built on a soil that is immediately underlaid either by heavy 
clay as in Huntingdon or by a surface chalk as on the Berkshire 
and Wiltshire downs. The best known example of the village 
that has wholly and completely disappeared—church, house, 
school and population—was discovered by Mr. Orwin on 
the chalk down above Marlborough! Perhaps the bottom 
has been reached in the west. The revival of the orchards 
of bitter-sweet apples, especially in the neighbourhood of 
this year’s show cf The Three Counties, gives some ground 
for hope. 


Jays and Cuckoo Pints 

One bird’s poison, it seems, is another bird’s meat. Th 
jay eats what would kill the young chaffinch, even in the ve se 
able part of their diet. This essay in proverbial philoes, 
is suggested by the sight of two jays, regular visitors uf 
neighbour’s garden, scooping out and consuming with - 
the queer flower and stem inside’ the spathe of the Cuckoo-pints 
Even birds apparently exult in this meal of “ lords and ladies.” 
as the country children call the flowers. Perhaps the tas 
are attracted by the smell which is singularly repulsive t 
for it suggests decayed meat, and to bees; but if at 
flies, which are natural scavengers. The very tints are meaty 
and suggest “warning coloration.” The orange berries 
that succeed the flower and display themselves as successfuily 
as the flowers hide themselves are certainly very poisonous to 
all sorts of animals, though I know one rural observer who 
maintains that grown finches will eat the berries without 
suffering though some younger birds are killed. Another 
rural observer who has a number of curious examples to sup- 
port him, is quite sure that parent birds deliberately poison 
their young if these are caged. They will feed the imprisoned 
young till they are of a certain age; and then in despair of 
their escape deliver a yew leaf or other poisonous food, 

* * * * 

A Rural Exhibition 

The National Trust, which has done yeoman service during 
the year, has found a new line of activity. Under the auspices 
of Country Life it is holding an exhibition of country life 
through the centuries. It consists chiefly of pictures, many 
of them by the greatest of our artists, illustrating various 
rural activities, but in part of apparatus. Both sides of the 
exhibition give a more or less continuous survey from the 
Middle Ages to the present. Examples are shown of furniture, 
in which England once was supreme, agricultural and house- 
hold utensils, sporting equipment and rural craftsmanship of 
many sorts, old and new. The exhibition, which perhaps 
will be of special interest to overseas visitors, is at 31 Grosvenor 
Square, which has been lent for the purpose by the Duke of 
Westminster. It will be open on Sunday afternoon as well as 
from 10.30 to 7 p.m. on week days. The proceeds will go to the 
funds of the National Trust, which still in spite of its name and its 
national service, is supported entirely by private generosity. 

* * * * 

A Pheasant’s Brood 

Game-birds, being distinctly gallenaceous in this regard, 
lay very large clutches of eggs, but seldom hatch out all the 
eggs by their own efforts. They may, however, be assisted, 
In one wood, not more than eighteen miles from Central 
London, a pheasant carefully guarded by her discoverer 
laid seventeen eggs and in due time chicks broke out from 
thirteen of them. The four remaining eggs were taken away, 
put under a hen and three days later four chicks were hatched. 
At a famous research station for the breeding of partridges 
it has been decided that the partridge cannot bring up properly 
more than a round dozen young; and all eggs over this 
number are taken to make up separate clutches hatched out 
under bantams. 
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* * * ‘* 
Climbing Ants 

It seems to be as good a year for ants as it is bad for bees. 
The hives suffered terribly from the wet and the losses are most 
melancholy. The more intelligent and tougher tribes of ants 
seem to be in unusual force. Fruitgrowers complain that they 
are swarming up the trunks in unwonted numbers. This 
earthborn insect will on occasion climb to the top of the highest 
tree and it has been known to cross grease bands fixed for the 
destruction of the winter moth. Happily its ravages are not 
often serious, at any rate in regard to blossom ; but it appears 
to have a peculiar fondness for the stalk end of some varieties of 
pear, and the little holes it begins are more or less fatal to the 
fruit. ‘‘ Something with boiling water in it” poured m 
the nest is the simplest and least harmful remedy against the 
infestation. Though ants are a serious enemy, especially in 
the rock garden, it is strange to notice how some plants seem 
to delight in the crumbled heap, or in fermic acid !.. Not once 
but many times I have found the wild rock rose blooming with 
emphatic profusion on an ant-heap. W. Beacn THOMA! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


AGRICULTURE : LIABILITY OR ASSET ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

six,—In your issue of April 23rd, Mr. Colin Clark made out 
a case against the continuance of British agriculture, on the 
rounds that imports of feeding-stuffs for the farmer’s animals 
exceed in weight the farmer S output of finished articles of 
food ; that from the point of view of saving shipping tonnage, 
we ought to import all our food in the finished State. r hat, 
at least, was his opening argument: later he qualified it by 

rmitting the British farmer to produce potatoes, vegetables, 
«and possibly a certain amount of fresh milk.” At all events, 
according to Mr. Clark, the British livestock industry ought 
to go. 

Mr. Clark has demonstrated once again that a man can 
make figures prove anything, if he is careful to select the set 
of figures which suits his purpose. He has selected shipping 
tonnage. I accept his figures, but how does he like his shipping 
argument when it is applied to another industry ? Obviously, 
raw cotton is much bulkier, and employs much more shipping 
tonnage in transit, than finished cotton goods. We ought 
therefore to shut down our Lancashire cotton industry, and 
import the finished article from Japan. If Mr. Clark’s argu- 
ment from that particular set of figures is valid for one 
industry, it is valid for another; but how silly it looks ! 

And how silly it is. One has only to stop thinking in 
terms of weight, and think in terms of value instead, to 
perceive that the importation of all our requirements in the 
finished state is economicaily impossible. It is an economic 
certainty that the value of a finished product is greater than 
the value of the raw materials that go to make it. By finishing 
and selling certain articles of food (and cotton goods too) at 
home, we are keeping the national wealth at home. And 
conversely, if we are to import everything ready-made—in 
its most expensive form—how are we to pay for it? We 
have surely learnt by now that the foreign market for our 
heavy manufactures is a diminishing and not an expanding 
one; foreign countries tend more and more to make things 
for themselves. So we could not expect to pay an enor- 
mously increased food bill in the old way. 

There is another economic argument to be used against 
Mr. Clark, before I come to human arguments. The agri- 
cultural economist knows what is meant by “ residual 
fertility.’ The fattening of livestock in this country means 
the production not only of meat but also of manure; so part 
of those bulky imported feeding-stuffs to which Mr. Clark 
objects goes into our own soil, and makes, incidentally, a 
far more lasting fertiliser than anything we can import from 
Chile. The more muck we have in our stockyards, the less 
shipping tonnage we shall use to bring “ artificials’ from 
overseas. 

And what of the human aspect of Mr. Clark’s case? The 
farmer may be allowed to produce potatoes, vegetables “* and 
possibly a little fresh milk”; but agriculture cannot support 
itself on those. Already we grow enough potatoes and 
vegetables to saturate the market. What is to happen to all 
those other acres—those which support today the utterly 
superfluous livestock and grow the utterly superfluous corn ? 
Such a saving of tonnage, to import ready-made meat, flour, 
and I suppose sugar, and, of course, tinned milk! And the 
land which now produces these things in England will go 
down to weeds, and the men will go down to the Labour 
Exchange to draw their dole. 

Mr. Clark, so selective in his figures, seems to reject the 
statistics of longevity which go to show that land work makes 
healthy people; nor has he learned, apparently, that fresh 
milk contains vitamins. A fully-working agriculture is of 
great value to national health. It is, too, a safeguard against 
exploitation by the foreigner in the rra‘ter of food prices. If 
we were to import all our staple foods in the finished state 
what an opportunity for those who do not love us too well! 

These are peace-time thoughts: so also is the thought 
that when our rearmament programme is finished (still in 


peace, we hope) those who have been engaged in making 
weapons of war will have to be diverted to the production 
of things saleable in peace-time. A fully-working agricultural 
industry is a very large home market for home manufactures. 
A few men dotted here and there in the waste land, producing 
potatoes, vegetables and a little fresh milk, are not. 

Now for war. No mere figures can prove to us that in the 
event of war it is a bad thing to have a large head of livestock 
in the country, ready to be turned into meat at need. And it 
goes without saying that there would also be large reserves 
of feeding-stuffs in the country, for no farmer feeds away his 
stuff until his store is empty before ordering a fresh supply. 
Then if feeding-stuffs later ran short, numbers of cattle could 
be slaughtered for food and storage ; while farmers themselves 
could grow on their own land enough fodder to maintain 
animals for breeding and milk. We have learned to abhor 
waste in war-time; the maintenance of a certain head of 
stock ensures the using up of grass, fodder, and even the 
residue of human food, and the turning of these things into 
valuable meat and milk. Mr. Clark’s argument, applied to 
war, is that a shipping tonnage reduced because it carries 
finished foods instead of bulky raw materials is easier to protect ; 
but even a reduced tonnage cannot be entirely safe from 
attack. It is certain (we learnt it in the last War) that great 
demands are made upon the internal resources of any country 
in war-time. It was so in the Napoleonic wars. But if the 
land has lost its fertility through lack of animal manure, if a 
great proportion of it has gone to waste because its former 
products have not been required, then it can make no response 
however urgent the demand. A fallow full of weeds cannot 
be turned into a cornfield in one season or even in two. Farmers 
know that the fertility argument is the strongest of all to use 
against Mr. Clark’s fallacious exploitation of a selection of 
figures. To buy ready-finished meat from abroad is to put 
money into our stomachs; to buy feeding-stuffs and fatten 
stock at home is to store money in the land. And what, 
anyway, is an adverse tonnage-balance of 12,000 tons, in a 
turnover of over 9,800,000 tons? If and when it becomes 
worth the British farmer’s while to do so, he can easily redress 
the balance by growing that amount of feeding-stuffs at home.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, DorREEN WALLACE. 


Wortham Manor, Diss, Norfolk. 


COMMUNITY OF RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

2,—I lighted upon the following passage in H. A. L. Fisher’s 
History of Europe : 

“At rare moments of history the feeling of Christian fellowship 
overmasters the jealousies and hatreds by which the Church of 
Christ is ever liable to be rent asunder. In the brilliant prospect of 
common action and common sacrifice for a cause held to be great 
and sacred, dividing memories are laid aside and petty suspicions 
are discarded.” 

In the Coronation we in this country and throughout the 
British Commonwealth of Nations have been passing through 
one such rare moment and now the Imperial Conference is 
at work examining ways and means by which that unity 
symbolised and embodied in our Sovereign Lord, the King, 
may be consolidated throughout the body politic. In such a 
work of consolidation the Church of Christ must needs play 
its part. Yet the effort to mobilise the moral and spiritual 
resources of a great people against the threatening danger of 
secularism and sub-Christian divisive forces is sadly hindered 
and handicapped by our own unhappy denominational divisions. 
Surely the time is opportune for a decisive forward step in the 
movement towards the healing of divisions in Christendom 
and not least in bridging the gap which still separates the 
Church of England, Catholic though Reformed, from the 
** Free Churches ” and non-episcopal religious communities ? 

The prospect of common action and common sacrifice for 
the cause of spreading the Gospel and the consecration and 
dedication of the people afresh to the service of the Prince of 
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Peace is itself so great and sacred as to demand the laying aside 
of those “ dividing memories ” which still linger amongst us 
and impede our progress towards Christian unity. There are 
many hopeful movements directed towards this great end. 
Not least the forthcoming Conferences in Oxford and Edinburgh 
this summer. What is needéd is the spiritual stimulus and 
inspiration of a spontaneous movement from the ranks of 
Christians, both clerical and lay, under the spell of this rare 
moment in our history. It might under ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship take the form of an Imperial Church Conference and prove 
a turning point in the whole history of both Church and State 
in this country and in the Dominions beyond the seas. It 
need not involve the abandonment of any fundamental principles 
in a more resolute determination towards mutual understanding 
and more whole-hearted co-operation of Christians in the 
setting in order of their own house as an object Jesson in the 
larger effort towards unity of aim and community of interests 
within the Empire. 

If the three great binding forces which unite peoples are 
community of blood, community of interests and community 
of religion, it is towards this last that thoughtful people are 
now looking hopefully for a solution of the things which tend 
to divide us. And a house at unity within itself, the Christian 
Church, should be the natural spiritual model and fails to be 
so because of our unhappy divisions. We must close our ranks. 
Who will make the first genuine gesture at this critical time ? 
—Yours truly, H. MAuvRICE RELTON. 


6 Ennismore Strect, S.W.7. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have no reason to doubt the impression left on the mind 
of your correspondent, Mr. Hardy, who found that in Germany 
today ‘“‘ everything in the garden is lovely.” Neither do I 
doubt that there are many people in Germany who love being 
regimented. But he speaks of a “‘ care-free people” ! 


There is another side to this picture. A few days ago I 
received a letter from an old friend in Germany who happened 
at the time to be out of it on a holiday. I cannot give any 
closer indication of his identity except to say that I know 
him to be a hard working patriotic German in a very responsible 
position, and the last man to malign his own country. But this 
is what he says: ‘‘ I am here for a few days and can say what I 
like : that is a wonderful feeling. All our letters to or from 
foreign countries are read, but they don’t show it as they did 
till some time ago. So please do not be astonished if I am very 
careful in my letters. Nobody speaks his mind openly in our 
country and nobody trusts his neighbours. It is horrible. 
Don’t answer this, only let me know you received my letter 
of May —.” 

The writer, by the way, is not a Jew and his personal position 
has been in no way altered by the new régime. 

I leave your readers to judge whether an enthusiastic tourist, 
or one who has to live in Germany, is more likely to know the 
real state of things. ‘‘ The toad beneath the harrow knows,” &c. 
—Yours faithfully, JOHN MILTON. 


London, S.W. 


[Lo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In his article, “Everyday Life in Germany,” Mr. 
Everard Allardice says : 

““When commodities are valued at the correct rate of exchange 
(1s. 8d.), it becomes much more difficult to see how the people 
manage to exist at all.” 

Two months ago I sent to one of my German cousins a 
detailed budget of the weekly expenses for food, rent and 
heat, incurred by my family (mother, father and three -young 
children). I asked him to send me in return his weekly 
budget (mother, father and one child aged 1} years) ; opposite 
each item of food I asked him, most particularly, to indicate 
not only the price, but the quantity consumed. 


Today his reply has come, and I send you the relevant 
extract. Would you please accept my guarantee for the 
following facts: (a) My cousin’s gross income is RM.200 per 
month ; (6) on this income he lives comfortably and happily ; 
and (c) he owns and runs a motor-bicycle ? 


Here is the list. 


I have converted kgs. to Ibs. 
factor. 
11/5), and Itrs. to pints (factor : 7/4) : ace: 
Per 
Month 
(A) Inclusive rent (Flat: 3 rooms and ee RM, 
Heating (coal and wood) 220 lbs. 450 
Electric light : 7Kwh, (732 
Gas (for cooking) 30 kbm 30 
TOTAL per month .. 60.0 RM. , 


(B) Other expenses: Clothes allowance for parents and child: 
Outings, fares, theatre, cinema ; Pocket-money (beer, cigar 
&c.) ; Books, papers, party and club contributions ; ate 
included in heating, lighting, and overheads: =m 

TOTAL per month .. 60.0 RM. 

(C) Weekly budget for food (two adults, one child aged 1} years) 
Bread os ne ae sc a 6} We, xi, = 
Butter ” a - ese 2 Ib. o 
Margarine and fats 13 be... ae 

~heese ae As eh st 4 Ib. : 0.30 
Eggs es = by .s -- 30 “Se? Die 
Potatoes “- ws ee -- 4$lbs. (2. cam 
Fruit be ae < es an? ED. 0.40 
Meat “<r as Pa -- 34 Ibs. 2.50 
Cereals és os es so. Qe lbs. 0.90 
Sugar ns me ae ae aa i) | 0.40 
Jams, &c. .. $ Ib. 0.50 
Milk ms 12} pints 2,00 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, &e. 1 Ib. 0.50 
Vegetables (green) ar 21 Ibs. 0.50 

TOTAL per week ‘ 13. 00 R.M. 


(D) Sundry household requirements such as: 
materials, spices, &c. 

TOTAL per month .. 

GRAND TOTAL per month 


Your contributor further says: 


“The prices of food and clothes compare very unfavourably with 
prices in England.” 


soap, cleaning 


28.00 RM. 
200.00 RM. 


Does this necessarily follow ? Let us assume that 1.00 RM. 
equals Is. 8d.; then my cousin’s monthly income is £16 odd, 
For the equivalent of 3s. 4d. (2.00 RM.) he can buy 12} pints 
of milk; my wife tells me that this quantity of milk would 
cost her 3s. 7d. 

I agree that butter is dear, but, on the whole, I submit that 
prices in Germany compare favourably enough with prices in 
England; your readers can test this for themselves by con- 
verting the RM. prices on the enclosed list into English cur- 
rency, and by comparing the quantities of food thus obtained 
with the quantities of similar foods obtainable at the corre- 
sponding English prices.—Yours faithfully, 

E. HoRsFALL-Er1z. 

1 Wickham Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


DIET AND PLAIN LANGUAGE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—With reference to the correspondence opened in your 
columns last week advocating “ liaison officers” to explain 
the science of dietetics to country audiences in Women’s 
Institutes, &c., may I point out that the Health Lecture 
Department of the British Red Cross Society gives a course 
of dietetics entitled ‘‘ Food and Digestion ”’ as Series IV of 
their “‘ How to Keep Well”? Lectures 2? This course, which 
is given by qualified Health Visitors and Trained Nurses, is 
exceedingly successful. Some of the lecturers ask their 
pupils, all country women, at the end of the course to produce 
budgets of expenses and well-balanced food for families of 
different sizes. These are extremely well thought out and 
prove that the women have assimilated the instruction given. 

The fees for these lectures are paid by the British Red 
Cross Society in co-operation with the Dental Board of the 
United Kingdom, leaving the organisations concerned to pay 
only the lecturer’s travelling expenses. 

Any information as to syllabuses and conditions that you 
or Professor Mottram would like to have as to these courses 
will willingly be furnished by my department of the British 
Red Cross Society.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., ANNE STRACHEY. 

Organiser, Health Lecture Department, 
British Red Cross Society. 
14 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W, 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Professor Mottram very opportunely points out the 
need for liaison officers between the professorial chair and the 
women in the home, but would not the ideal officers be trained 
domestic science teachers in the schools of the country. The 
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essary knowledge of nutrition can only reach every wife 
per mother of the future through education. School atten- 
yes is compulsory, therefore the knowledge would be 
universally imparted. Yoluntary courses in dietetics will 
not reach those whose attendance would be most vital— 
the poorest and most ignorant. In his survey of the Human 
Needs of Labour Mr. Rowntree gives examples of typical 
menus for “a standard of living below which no one should 
be forced to live,’ but the preparation of even such meals 
involves a knowledge of cooking that is certainly not often found 
among working-class women. It is necessary not only to 
know what food to eat, but how to cook it attractively, and 
this knowledge must be imparted, it is not intuitive—domestic 
science, now the Cinderella of the sciences, must be given its 
rightful place in the education of girls. The extra school 
year offers a unique opportunity. May the Board of Education 
grasp it !—I am, yours truly, MaArGAaRET SPARROW. 


30 Castlecroft Gardens, Wolverhampton. 


MURDER STATISTICS AND FREE WILL 


[To the Editor of THe SpecTAToR.] 
Sir,—Is there any possible way of reconciling the remarkable 
uniformity of the annual number of murders with the theory 
of Free Will ? 

Every year hundreds of thousands of people must have more 
reason to commit murder than some of those who do commit 
murder, for murder is committed for trivial reasons. Now, if 
all these people have a free choice—free both ways—it must be 
impossible to forecast how many murders will be committed 
during the next twelve months. Free Will is inconsistent with 
prophecy; yet any statistician can forecast with remarkable 
accuracy—say, with a margin of deviation from the mean of 
less than 1 per million of the population—not only how many 
murders are to be committed, but how many by men and how 
many by women, with the approximate ages of the murderers. 


If we adopt the determinist theory that murderers commit 
murder because they cannot help it, it is easy in many cases to 
say why they could not help it. Thus Ruxton was under the 
control of a mixture of jealousy and anger of insane intensity. 
The man who committed ‘“‘ murder by motor ”’ was a case of 
homicidal epilepsy. The boxer who was hanged for shooting 
two women was “‘ punch drunk,” a condition which deprived 
him of his normal power of self-control—I am, &c., J. M. 


CHANGES IN RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
Sir,—I am glad to learn on the authority of Lord Clonmore 
that King George IV in later life ‘‘ changed his habits and 
became a sincerely religious man.” When I described him 
as a rake, I was depending on such evidence as that of Lord 
Shaftesbury (b. 1801), who called him “‘ the profligate George 
IV,” of Greville (b. 1794), who said, “‘a more contemptible, 
cowardly, selfish and unfeeling dog does not exist than this 
King,” or of Thackeray (b. 1811), who said : 
“ The dandy of sixty, who bows with a grace, 
And has taste in wigs, collars, cuirasses and lace, 
Who to tricksters and fools leaves the State and its treasure, 
And, while Britain’s in tears, sails about at his pleasure.” 
If this is not really true of his later years, so much the better. 

In any case, I am puzzled by Lord Clonmore’s fear lest I 
should be converted, or should have been converted, to 
Pharisaism. Pharisees are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to 
be people who consider the outward observances of religion 
to be all-important. Is it Pharisaical to wish that religious 
practices, whether in late or early life, should be accompanied, 
if possible, by good conduct ? The same misunderstanding 
seems to be behind Lord Clonmore’s mysterious allusion to 
the three Deans who “have recently joined the ranks of the 
Pharisees.” The only three Deans who have lately done any- 
thing spectacular are those who have visited Spain. They 
have not, so far as I know, expressed the opinion that cultus 
is the only thing that matters. Yet Lord Clonmore calls them 
Pharisees. Meantime they have been blamed in some quarters 
for attaching excessive importance to other elements of the good 
life. Is it possible that they are right ?—Yours, &c., 


The Deanery, Exeter. S. C. CARPENTER. 


A CROWDED COLONY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—My father gave me Mr. Max Salvadori’s article in last 
Friday’s Spectator to read. I was born and bred in East Africa, 
and spent my early years and first went to school there, so I 
suppose I must be classed as one of the ‘‘ mentally dull ” 
children he refers to. 

Mr. Salvadori doesn’t seem to have much good to say for 
Kenya. It doesn’t seem to hold enough people, for he says 
there are only 300,000 square miles in East Africa fit for white 
habitation. However, what it lacks in size it seems to make 
up for in density, for Mr. Salvadori starts his article by saying 
they get 18.7 persons on the square inch. (I suppose that’s 
due to their poor physique.) So at this rate the country can 
take a population of exactly 225,212,866,560,000,000; but 
then I’m so mentally dull that I daresay I’ve got the figure 
wrong, though it doesn’t much matter because my father says 
your paper is far too high-brow to publish a silly letter from a 
schoolboy. 

Looking forward to my return to Kenya.—I am, yours truly, 

Wellington College, Berks. C. D. V. Witson. 

[It was not Mr. Salvadori. He wrote “‘sq. m.” and so 
it was in the first instance printed; how ‘‘m.” became in 
the ultimate event “in.” is a question into which purposeful 
research is at present being pursued.—Eb. The Spectator.] 


“WHAT SHADOWS,” CRIED BURKE... 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—When in your last issue, on the day of its appearance, 
I re-read my own letter about the origin of the saying—‘* What 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue !’’—I saw at 
once that I had not proved my point. For the quotation which 
I gave from Bolingbroke, to whom I ascribed the saying, 
did not contain these particular words. My first thought 
was that I had omitted them inadvertently ;_ but, on referring 
to my authorities, I was astounded to find that, in their quota- 
tions from Bolingbroke about the crisis of 1714, these words 
about ‘‘ shadows ” did not occur. I turned to Burke, and 
almost at once found the words in his speech on taking leave 
of the electors of Bristol in September, 1780. 

I am not, I think, a careless writer, nor, I hope, a dishonest 
one. How do I explain an indefensible error, of which at 
the time of writing I was completely unconscious? I can 
only say that I had long believed that the two sentences ‘‘ What 
a world is this, and how does fortune banter us ! ” and ‘*‘ What 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue ! ” were uttered 
consecutively, formed in fact a single passage, and were 
Bolingbroke’s. Of the two sentences, the first had the ascend- 
ency in my recollection ; the second following as a comment. 
I consulted authorities before writing, and I found, as I 
expected, that it was Bolingbroke who spoke about bantering 
fortune. Without more thought, but quite inexcusably, I 
took it for granted that he uttered the other sentence also. 
So strong was my obsession at the time of writing, that I 
was not even conscious that my authorities gave no warrant 
for this assumption. 

I can only tender my sincere apologies to the writer in The 
Times for attributing to him a blunder which he did not make, 
to you, Sir, and to those of your readers who happened to 
read my letter.—Believe me, yours faithfully, W.M.CuiLps. 

Grimsbury Bank, Hermitage, Berkshire. 


IMPROVING HUMANITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 
Sir,——It was a great satisfaction to us to read in your issue 
of last week the informative article by Professor Crew under 
the title ‘‘ Improving Humanity.” The points which he 
raises require emphasis, for the significance of heredity in 
its intimate relation to the environment is still insufficiently 
understood. Professor Crew has made clear that every living 
thing stands forever in the most intimate relation with the 
environment—a relationship of interaction and of exchange 
of material. 

This makes the work of ascertaining surely and definitely 
the signs and symptoms of the inborn constitution a matter 
of the greatest practical importance here and now. The 
Clearing-House system is the recognised method for assembling 
and assorting data and distributing information ; it is efféctive 
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and economical. The Bureau of Human Heredity is the 
Clearing-House for the world. We record with satisfaction 
that leaders in mental training, in medicine and in various 
forms of social assistance are urging forward the work with 
All the major medical Societies are represented 
on the governing body, together with psychologists and students 
It has also the support and encouragement 


insistence. 


of population. 
of our leading economists. 


Information is being freely and generously contributed 
Indeed, it is 
a matter of surprise that in a brief eighteen months all the 
most important research centres for Human Heredity should 
be united in collaboration with this Clearing-House—a sure 


by research workers in all civilised countries. 


sign that it fills a long-felt want. 


It is found possible to carry on the Bureau for the modest 


annual sum of £500. Will those philanthropists who con- 


tribute so generously to the millions annually expended on 
Hospitals, Reformatories, Preventive Clinics and the like 
now come forward and supply the capital sum of £12,000 
It shou'd be remembered that the 


required as Foundation. 
proper foundation of this one Institution will render incal- 
culably more effective all other philanthropic endeavours. 


The knowledge here accumulating has indeed a range 


beyond these philanthropic and remedial activities. The 
work of the State in education and in the development ‘and 
maintenarice of the normal health of every citizen requires 
exactly the data for assessing individual. constitution which 
it is our business to supply. At the same time this knowledge 
must be collected internationally, and as-an_ international 
organisation the Bureau stands outside those which can claim 
State support. There is something inspiring in work done 
freely by world-wide co-operation of those .who care for 
human progress for the good of all, irrespective of politics, 
colour or creed. 

British men of Science have with pride accepted this task 
entrusted to them by their international colleagues. They 
look to the British public for the needed financial! support. 
Gifts and promises should reach the Bureau of Human 
Heredity, 115 Gower Street, London, not later than June 21st, 
in order that the accomplished foundation may be announced 
at the International gathering in July.—yYours faithfully, 

R. RuGGies GATES; R. A. FISHER; 
C. SPEARMAN; G. DE M. RUDOLF. 


Bureau of Human Heredity, 115 Gower Street, London, W.C.r. 


“OUR MILITARY BRASS-HATS ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—General Lethbridge Alexander’s story of a Brigade 
Headquarters Mess, wherein every officer at the call of. the 
Brigadier promptly quoted Plato, is an improvement on Baron 
Munchausen. The Chaplain who was made to stand on his 
chair all through dinner for being a naughty boy and doubting 
the possibility of this incredible feat ought to have had a 
place in Alice in Wonderland. 

The General forgets that there are a few other soldiers 
who read The Spectator and feel obliged to protest against 
such merciless pulling of the civilian leg.—I am, &c., 

E. N. MOZLey 
(Lieut.-Colonel late R.E.). 
Lynwood, Clotherholme Road, Ripon. 


“THE POOL OF SILOAM” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent is quite right. Nehemiah iii. 15 
refers to the pool called Siloam at St. John ix. 7. Isaiah viii. 6 
is another reference to the same poo!. The word in Hebrew 
means literally ‘‘ sending”? (discharge) and not ‘“‘ sent” as 
interpreted by St. John; yet that is also a possible application 
of the verb (Delitzsch and Hitzig at Isa. viii. 6). The “‘ steps ”’ 
noted at Neh. iii. 15 are still to be seen! And the poo! of 
Siloam is still called Birket Siluan at Jerusalem as an undisputed 
site. The origin of the action of the poo! mentioned at St. 
John, v. 4 as ‘‘ Bethesda ”’ is regarded, or at least conjectured, 
by Robinson in his famous Researches as due to the interaction 
of two pools watered from the Fount of the Virgin. Hence he 
conjectured that the upper of these two pools was called 
‘* Bethesda.’ I am glad to find the whole of these statements 


confirmed by the three able scholars who edited Nehemiah, 


[May 28, 1937 
a 


Isaiah and St. John for the Speaker's Commentary 
Rawlinson, Dr. Wm. Kay and Bishop Westcott),. oom 
scholarship could hardly have been better represented. and ye 
confirmed by Canon Tristram’s deservedly famous Seat ° 
Israel. The upper and lower pools seem to have been ; 
nected as a water-supply for Jerusalem by King Hezekiah 
and this seems to be confirmed by the latest excavation 
discovery of tablets. .Any possible doubt remaining has me : 
dissipated by the able contributors on “ Siloam ” to the Bike 
Dictionaries of W. Smith and of Hastings. I hope this lette: 
has cleared your correspondents’ difficulties; —Your; obedi 
ently, A. H. T. Charge : 
The Rectory, Devizes. ; 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In your ‘issue of May 21st you published a Paragraph 
2 % : i ila Gant ® 

entitled ‘* Smoke in the Air,” in which it was stated that “jg 
domestic coal fires were given up, or smokeless fuel made 
cheap enough to be generally used, the air of England would 
be considerably purer.” 

There is, however, no need to abolish coal! fires jin order 
to deal with the problem of smoke pollution. The solutio, 
is to find some method of burning raw coal smokelessly jn 
the domestic grate, and the Coal Utilisation Council has set 
aside a fund of some thousands of pounds for research for 
the purpose. This research is being carried on in collaboration 
with the Fuel Research Board at the Government Fie 
Research Station at Greenwich, and substantial progres 
has already been made. 

In the meantime, the Council, in collaboration with the 
Combustion Appliance Makers’ Association, has evolved 
a self-lighting, smoke-reducing fire which not only renders 
unnecessary the use of paper, wood, patent lighters and 
matches, but very considerably reduces the amount of smote 
given off during ‘“‘lighting-up.” Whereas, according to a 
report by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
it is during this lighting-up period that about 80 per cent, 
of the total volume of smoke from an open fire is given off, 
with the new fire this is reduced by from 25 to §0 per cent, 

This fire is being demonstrated at our showrooms at the 
address below, and at 38 Deansgate, Manchester, and any 
of your readers are cordially invited to visit the showrooms 
and witness such a demonstration. 

With regard to the suggestion that smokeless fuel should 
be more generally used, I should like to point out that by 
no means all the coal produced in this country is suitable 
for carbonisation into coke or semi-coke, a fact that raises 
two questions: (1) What is to be done with the non-coking 
coal if it is not to be burned raw? and (2) Where are the 
increased supplies of coke to come from if the burning of 
raw coal is prohibited ?—Yours faithfully, 

W. R. Gorpon, Director. 

The Coal Utilisation Council, British Industries Hose, 

Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


MOTORISTS AND PEDESTRIANS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Your contributor “‘ Janus ” says that a complete acquittal 
of various charges brought against motorists is contained in 
the statement by the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis 
in his recent report that in 83 per cent. of accidents involving 
pedestrians and vehicles the pedestrians were at fault. 

May I suggest that this figure needs considerable modifica- 
tion? In the case of fatal accidents, as has already been offici- 
ally admitted, the police in many cases have to rely solely 
upon the evidence of the motorist concerned, and in many of 
the non-fatal accidents the injured pedestrian is in no condition 
to give a coherent story of the occurrence himself, nor to secure 
witnesses on his behalf, as may be done by the motorist who, 
in addition, may have the evidence, necessarily partial, of 
passengers in his car. Super-imposed upon this is the fact 
that four-fifths of the victims are either children’ or elderly 
people. A recent Ministry of Transport Analysis of 100,000 
road accidents occurring last year showed that: at least in 
28 per cent. of the accidents for which the pedestrian was held 
responsible children of under seven years of age were ‘involved. 
Did the police take statements from these:‘babies ?* In law a 
child under seven cannot commit a crime ; is it right therefore 
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i 
ting to infants should be included to weight 


that figures relating tO ; 
ponsibility for accidents as between pedestrians 


the figures of res 


and motorists? oe ; 
‘ In view of the fact that so many of the victims are children 


orelderly people, would it not be more to the point if the Com- 
missioner of Police, in compiling these statistics, investigated, 
not the question of whose was the original error which led to 
the accident, but whether the motorist, by exercising reasonable 
care, could have avoided an accident, despite the error of the 
victim? That is a question which is investigated in civil 
courts when civil liability is under consideration. Did the 
motorist, who was in charge of the lethal machine, allow a 
sufficient margin of safety to provide for pussible emergencies 
created by the errors of others, as he is advised to do in the 
Highway Code ? 

That the motorist is not so blameless as the Commissionez’s 
statistics pretend to show is indicated by the fact that there 
were practically as many accidents between moving vehicles 
as between vehicles and pedestrians, not to mention accidents 
between moving vehicles and stationary ones and fixed objects.— 
Yours faithfully, T. C. Fo.ey, Secretary. 

The Pedestrians’ Association, 3 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


“ NONE SO FAST AS STROKE ” 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

§ix,—It would need a life-time of research to loo in all the 
books said by your correspondents to enshrine the above 
witticism. I incline to believe those who place it in Desmond 
Coke’s skit, Sandford of Merton. But I write now on behalf 
of the authoress of another literary aquatic achievement. 
Neither Ouida nor any male undergraduate must have the 
credit of the feat with a college barge referred to by Mr. Clive 
Parry. It occurs (unless I was gravely misinformed when 
young) in a novel written by Annie S. Swan, about Oxford 
women students. After watching the Eights, “the girls 
jumped on to their college barge and skulled it down the river.” 
The book’s heroine, I believe, was called ‘‘ Inky Annie.” I 
never read it—Yours, &c., Rose MACAULAY. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$ir,—I have found it! Eureka! Or if not the very quotation, 
something next door. Behold: 

“< Srart |? 

The word sounded clear from the mouth of the ’Varsity captain 
of boats, and at once Ralph exerted the full force of his Herculean 
arms. His blade struck the water a full second before any other : 
the lad had started well. Nor did he flag as the race wore on : as others 
tired, he seemed to grow more fresh, until at length, as the boats 
began to near the winning-post, his oar was dipping into the water 
nearly TWICE as often as any other.” 

The passage may be found on p. 89 of Sandjord of Merton, A 
Story of Oxford Life, by Belinda Blinders, edited by Desmond 
F, T. Coke, and published at Oxford in 1903. 

The book is the ‘‘ onelie begettor,” and grandparent, of 

our modern 2066 and All That’s and the rest.—Yours, &c., 
Henry E. M. MAcNICOL. 
12 Murrayfield Avenue, Edinburgh, 12. 


PHILIP SNOWDEN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Six,—Surely it was Walter Runciman and not Philip Snowden 
who made that statement about misappropriation of Post 
Office Savings Bank Funds. I remember very well Snowden’s 
speech the night before the General Election of 1931 and 
have always felt it contributed very largely to the defeat of 
the Labour Party. But the Savings Bank statement had 
been made a day or two before that.—Yours, &c., 
122 Harley Street, W. 1. JANE WALKER. 


* TWO LEAVES AND A BUD” 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—It has been represented to me that I may have caused 
some misunderstanding by my review of Mulk Raj Anand’s 
book, Tz2o Leaves and a Bud, in your issue of April 30th, and 
especially by my remarks on the cruelty of the system of 
indentured labour. I should certainly have pointed out that 
the penal sanctions attached to the contracts entered into by 
the coolies in Assam have been abolished by the withdrawal 
of the penal provisions of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act and the repeal in 1925 of the Indian Workmen’s Breach of 
Contract Act.—Yours faithfully, GorONwY REEs. 

- All Souls College, Oxford. 


DUSSELDORF WIE NOCH NIE 


{Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 





AM Rhein bliihen wieder die Kastanien. 

In Diisseldorf gehn wir an Land. Wir wissen heute nicht 
mehr, wer Diisseldorf die schénste Stadt am Rhein genannt 
hat. War es Heine, der hier als Knabe, Goethe, der hier als 
Jiingling, Napoleon, der hier als Kaiser war? Oder war es 
irgend ein namenloser Gliicklicher, der hier verliebt oder 
trunken oder beides zugleich den Zauber dieser wundervollen 
Landschaft erlebte. Gross und gewaltig ist Kéln, Deutsch- 
lands drittgrésste Stadt, aber es scheint immer etwas bedriickt 
von der Wucht seines Domes. Duisburg, Bonn, Koblenz, 
Mainz, Mannheim, alle Grosstadte des riesigen Stromes haben 
ihre Schonheit und ihre Bedeutung. Aber nur in Diisseldorf 
vereinigen sich deutscher Friihling und franzdsische Heiterkeit 
zu einem solchen Akkord von Farben und Licht. 

Wir wandern die Kénigsalle entlang, unter einem Wald 
von Kastanienbéumen. Die Kaffeehaduser haben ihre Tore 
weit aufgetan und die Besucher sitzen an ihren sauber gedeckten 
Tischen im Freien, mitten im Strom der Spazierganger. Alle 
Sprachen der Welt werden hier gesprochen, denn Diisseldorf 
ist ein Sammelplatz ftir Gaste aus aller Herren Lander. Wer 
hier zu leben das Gliick hat, der versptirt schon friih etwas 
von der Grésse und der Weite der Welt. 

Aber der Knabe, der hier, nur wenige Schritte von der 
breiten und festlichen KGnigsallee, in der Bolkerstrasse das 
Licht der Welt erblickte und sie spater versch6nte durch sein 
Gedicht, er hat friih die Wehmut kennen gelernt, die in seinem 
Liede schwermiitig erklingt : 

‘** Ich weiss nicht, was soll-es bedeuten, 
dass ich so traurig bin. . .” 


Und wieder nur ein paar Schritte von dieser historischen 
Strasse und wir sind im wundervollen Hofgarten, wo alle 
Baume und Blumen der Erde zu bliihen scheinen. Mitten 
unter Bliiten liegt der ‘‘ Malkasten,” jenes ehrwiirdige 
Kiinstlerparadies, wo der junge Goethe mit seinem Freunde 
Jacobi die duftenden Frishlingsnachte hindurch trank und 
kiisste und tiber Gott und die Welt philosophierte. Und 
wieder nur ein paar Minuten Weges durch den Hofgarten, 
vorbei an den zwei herrlichen Springbrunnen, die durch die 
Jahrhunderte den Liebespaaren das Lied von Lenz und Liebe 
rauschen und raunen, da sind wir schon auf der Rhein- 
Terrasse, liber die Napoleon Einzug hielt in Deutschland. 

Aber kein Land des Kontinents hat sich in diesen hundert 
Jahren so ungeheuer verindert wie dieses Land, das heute 
hier in Diisseldorf als ‘‘ Schaffendes Volk” Zeugnis ablegt 
von seiner Entwicklung. Eine Verk6rperung von Sophokles 
Wort aus der “‘ Antigone”: ‘‘ Vieles Gewaltige lebt und 
nichts ist gewaltiger als der Mensch.” Aber noch gewaltiger 
erscheint hier, was er schuf. Was ein schaffendes Volk, 
fleissig und geduldig bis an die Grenze des Ertraglichen, 
hier geleistet und—in 42 Hallen und Pavillons—aufgebaut 
hat so hoch da droben an den Ufern des ewigen Rheins, das 
sprengt schon den Rahmen dieser Erde und will in Titanen- 
tibermut den Himmel stiirmen. Denn auf diesem grdssten 
Laboratorium der Welt wird der Natur selbst der Krieg 
angesagt, wohl aus Mangel an anderen Feinden. In vier 
grossen Abteilungen wird gezeigt: eine Werkstoffschau, eine 
Leistungsschau von Industrie und Wirtschaft, Raumwirtschaft 
und Stidtebau, Gartenkultur und Kunst. Wolle aus Glas, 
Seife aus Kohle, Ol aus Walen, Gewehre aus Novobex, 
Kunstharz statt Edelstahl, Gummi.aus Kalk, Buna, Bakelit, 
Hydrierbenzin, Vulkanfiber, Zellon, Zellwolle, Zelluloid, welch 
eine explosive Schau! Alles ist bedacht, vorhanden, erklart : 
die Bodenschatze, das Handwerk, der Verkehr, die Siedlungen, 
der ‘‘ Deutsche Lebensraum,’ alles. 

In der Vorwort-Halle stehen vier Tiirme, darstellend die 
‘** deutschen ” Grundstoffe: Erde, Holz, Kohle, Metalle. 
Aus ihnen baut sich auf die “‘ deutsche ” Welt. Monumental, 
unerhért, unvorstellbar fiir jeden, der das nicht mit eigenen 
Augen sah. 

Diisseldorf wie noch nie ! 

Und doch, irgendwo weint leise ein kleines Lied : 

“Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, 
dass ich so traurig bin, 
ein Marchen aus alten Zeiten, 
das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn... . 
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A SAINT 


By HENRY W. 


In my long life I have known a few saints, such as Scott 
Holland and Samuel Barnett, but I call Horton pre-eminently 
a saint. Of Wesleyan stock, he was born a saint, and he 
never deviated. At six years old he preached to tables and 
chairs in his home. Like myself and most children of Evan- 
gelical families, he was taught to abhor drink, smoking, dancing, 
playing games on Sundays, and any thought of sex, for each 
of those sins was a broad avenue to hell, and the mind must 
always be fixed on God and eternity. In the course of youth 
and later years, most of us changed our views, often after 
an anguish of struggle. But Horton did not change, and 
in matters of faith his doubts were never tormenting. When 
he was my schoolfellow in the Sixth at Shrewsbury he was 
regarded by all as a model of rectitude, and no boy in his 
presence would have talked the dirty stuff in which schoolboys 
delight. He was not exactly popular, for, though a pretty 
fair oar, he was no good at games with balls, owing to his 
short sight and rather stiff movements. Besides, he gathered 
in his study a few boys for prayer and preaching. We called 
them ‘‘ The Ranters”’ and treated them with every sign of 
violent disapproval, until the Headmaster at last intervened. 

But we never doubted his sincerity or his distinction of 
mind. His translations of the classics, delivered from the 
“rostrum ”’ in that accent and cadence which we called 
‘* Wolverhampton,” were always excellent, though his Latin 
and Greek verses were seldom up to our exacting standard. 
Once when some Old Boy had got a First in Greats at Oxford, 
the Headmaster, himself a superb classical scholar, looked 
round the Sixth, and then said, ‘“‘ Horton, you will do the 
same.” Horton covered his face with his hands and remained 
silent. I have no doubt he was praying to God to preserve 
him from being puffed up with self-conceit. To a few of 
us he was known as a ready composer of English verse, and 
I remember a poem of his on the terrible thought, “ It might 
have been.” After a description of the Last Judgement, 
it ended: ‘‘A cry shall rise from Hell to Heaven, ‘ It might 
have been!’” But, though respected for his position as 
second boy in the school, and for his upright character (sym- 
bolised, I used to think, by his carefully straightened back 
and deliberate walk), he was not a favourite, for his deeply 
religious heart held him rather aloof from the crowd of us 
young pagans. He left Shrewsbury without regret, being 
indifferent to the beauty of the ancient city and to the attraction 
of her river’s mountain torrent. 

At first, as a scholar of New College, he appreciated Oxford 
more, even for her beauty. Once when I was walking with 
him across ‘‘ Peck ” quad in my own Christ Church, I lamented 
the mouldering stone which through age was then scaling 
off in large flakes, and he replied, “ But that is the very beauty 
of Oxford!” I think I was right, and Ido not regret the 
recent patching up of ‘‘ Peck” and the Library with new 
stone that may last another two hundred years, until the 
city becomes a huge manufacturing town like Leeds or Man- 
chester, or perhaps is bombed to dust from the air, but I was 
surprised that Horton, who had despised our old school, 
should te enthusiastic over Oxford. Enthusiasm for the 
inner life of the University soon passed. Nonconformists 
had only recently been admitted there, and Horton was Non- 
conformist in the soul. 


His college naturally valued him. His First in ‘‘ Mods ” 





Robert Forman Horton. By Albert Peel and J. A. R. Marriott. 
(Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 
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was a rather narrow thing, but in Greats he won the very 
rare distinction of getting a First on every paper. He became 
one of the best speakers at the Union, at that time a nest a 
future orators—Milner, Asquith, Curzon, E. T. C Ook, and 
Baumann. It was always a delight to hear Horton, so carefyj 
in preparation, so eloquent, and yet sincere, a true Liberal, 
taking Gladstone and Bright as his gt ide; and models. Some. 
times he was definitely Nonconformist, as when in a great 
speech he attacked the Clerical Fellows, and in enume rating 
their qualifications mentioned that some of them had pretty 
daughters. Yells of ‘““Name! Name!” of course arog 
and Dean Liddell’s daughters (one of them the Alice ip 
Wonderland) were sitting in the gallery. But Horton only 
remarked ‘‘ Even a layman might be capable of that.” 0; 
course he was elected President of. the Union, and was the 
most attractive of my time, though Milner already spoke ag 
an experienced and elderly statesman. 

But, though Jowett and T. H. Green were at Ballio! then, the 
real centre of religious life lay at Christ Church under the 
inspiration of Scott Holland and Francis Paget, with Pusey and 
Liddon in support. After some hesitation Horton turned 
from Oxford, and for fifty years remained the admired o: 
adored Minister of the large Congregational church in Lynd- 
hurst Road at Hampstead. Such adoration might well have 
ruined a sensitive and emotional man, as it ruined Edward 
Irving. Certainly it debarred many like myself—that and his 
eloquence, sometimes descending into rhetoric. In this 
volume is quoted a passage from a criticism written by one 
who knew him well and had served under him: 

“Horton is made up of two men, the one broad, manly, intellectua’ 
—the other weak, extravagant, almost sens ational ; ; nor do the two 
blend into one, they remain side by side, and he will rapidly pass 
from the one into the other.” 

As Sir John Marriott says in his preface, it would be easy 
for one of the fashionable biographers, whose first object it 
is to pick holes and detect errors in any noble character, to 
make a cynical mockery of such a man. 

Horton’s own Autobiography (1917) would make it casy, 
and his prolonged friendship with Rosa Oakes would make 
it easier still. _Like most boys of sixteen, he fell in love witha 
girl six years older; the strange thing was that, though she 
married Mr. Oakes, the deep friendship remained unsullied 
till her death in 1910, many years after she and her husband 
had been liviag in the same house with him at Hampstead. 
We are now told that 10,000 letters were exchanged between 
her and Horton, and in any crisis of his career he received from 
her wise guidance and even restraint. He married Miss Violet 
Basden in 1918, and his personal happiness was increased by 
the companionship of their daughter Geneviéve. 

The years after the War were saddened by a falling off of his 
congregatior,' his growing blindness, his diminishing bodily 
and mental power, but, above all, by the increasing indifference 
of the young to his aspect of religion. To the last he continued 
his varied labours, and his power of work throughout life 
was amazing. He knew the truth of T. H. Green’s saying 
‘* What a grand friend work is!’ and when I attended his 
funeral service in his own church, at Easter three years age; 
my first thought was of the vast amount of valuable work that 
he had accomplished since we were boys together. My second 


thought was of his unshaken stability in the one purpose 0 
his soul, and how great would have been his joy if he could 
have heard his Master saying to him, “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 
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THE MODERN HERO Of the later period Bernard Shaw says: 
“ You must keep in mind that he was not like Haig . . . or Luden- 


7, E. Lawrence. By His Friends. Edited by A. W. Lawrence. 

(Jonathan Cape. 158-) d ‘ 
wo omissions in this book—no article by Augustus 
full-length criticism of Lawrence’s writing. (David 
Garnett writes an admirable critical sketch. The late Edward 
Garnett throws some fine sidelights.) Certainly until the 

plication of The Mint it is difficult to take accurate stock of 
Pe but the book, to achieve wholeness, should include a 
hm— “ “fl é 7: i 
complete estimate of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Further than 
ye this I cannot cavil at this wonderful production. 

Tees are eighty-two contributors, arnong them such varying 
nalities as Lord Halifax and a girl of seventeen. No 
aspect of Lawrence’s strange life is neglected. Evena catalogue 
of his gramophone records is printed. The principal danger 
ia such a compilation is that, confronted with eighty first 
impressions, the appetite of the reader for the story will be 
worn away by its eighty beginnings ; but this has been marvel- 
jously circumvented, presumably by deft cditorship, and at 
the end the reader feels, not amazed by echozs, but as though 
he has met, talked to, and known for a long time the most 
esoteric man of our day. No biography could succeed as this 
hook succeeds, if for no other reason than that the quicksilver 
of Lawrence’s nature would too swiftly elude one pair of hands. 
As it is, the number and intelligence of the contributors, the 
diverse departments of his life considered, the ring extended, 
as it were, to its full size, makes complete escape of the subject 
nowhere possible : he wriggles a foot free here and he is caught 
py the eat on the other side; and not till the end do we feel 
that he eludes everyone, except, perhaps, his youngest brother. 

It is difficult to say which is the finest thing in this long book. 
Eric Kennington and Ralph H. Isham provide perhaps the 
fullest portraits. EE. M. Forster cruelly excites curiosity by 
the art of “‘ the withheld glimpse.” Siz Hubert Young, frankly 
confining himself to faults, cvokes one of the most vivid pictures 
of al, and Sic Ronald Storrs succeeds in that most difficult 
literary feat, the description of a human face. Sometimes the 
different poiats of view seem to contradict each other directly, 
and here the valuable bigness of the book is apprehended ; a 
third opinion reveals a successful piece of cross bearing. And 
in spite of frequent dismissals of the vulgar “‘ Arabian Mystery ” 
T. E. Lawrence remains for the reader a very great enigma. 
“He was never free,” says Lord Halifax, “‘ of the challenge 
of his nature’s secret.’ ‘‘ Nonsense,’ shouts Bernard Shaw, 
“he was even less mysterious than I.’’ But after de‘uging his 
figure in cold common sense he drops a hint that there were 
inscrutable things about this eternal youth. Perhaps it would 
not be wrong to say that Lawrence had a naked soul, and the 
mystery surrovniing him was exactly that prime mystery of all 
things, which he would gladly have modestly disguised. 

An opinion frequently expressed in this book, and the one 
most commonly accepted towards the end of his life, was that 
he was martyred by the coarseness of the modern world: by 
its brutish ambition which used his shining genius for a dis- 
honest end (a view expressed, amonz others, in a recent play, 
The Ascent of F6), and later by the vile modern reward, pub- 
licity. Yet now this opinion is smashed to atoms. Lowell 
Thomas is often condemned as the instrument. in this case, of 
our contemporary hell. In one of the best articles in the L»ok 
he replies for the first time, and with a force and a massive 
punch which not only makes matchwood of the pillory in which 
he has stood so long, but sends his virtuous enemies staggering 
in bewildered agony. Lawrence liked publicity more than 
must men, especially when it came to photographs. He had 
also what is described as a pathological terror of it, which went 
hand in hand with his strange hatred of his body and all physical 
contacts. (“*No I can’t go there with you Kennington, I 
should be spotted.” ‘* What matter?” ‘‘ You don’t under- 
stand. (Giggle.) You are a very robust person—I am 
nothing.”’) 

Another respectable opinion, the one which made me 
withhold from my one opportunity of meeting him, was that 
our failure (from the Sykes-Picot agreement) to carry out our 
promises to the Arabs was an ever open wound in his heart, 
made only deeper by the thought that his own part in the 
Cairo Conference of 1921 had mitigated treachery but not 
brought a full redemption of our pledged word. Publicity 
became doubly odious to him ; solitude left him with tormenting 
thoughts. This opinion is also shattered. In his view we 
hid done ovr full best for the people he had led. 
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dorff, giving orders and seeing little . . . of their sanguinary effect. 
He had to do the most diabolical things with his own hands, and 
see their atrocious results close up-. . . He felt very badly about 
such horrible exploits . . . His steadfast refusal to make money 
out of his experiences even when he was in actual want shows how 
he felt about them.” 

E. M. Forster says of his second service in the R.A.F.: 

“... . his work was becoming highly specialised, and I did not 
feel so casy. I could appreciate his wanting to be an under-dog 
as he had been in the Tanks ; I could not understand him consenting 
to be bottom monkey, and lending his ingenuity to the perfection 
of war-gadgets. The popular explanation may be correct: namely, 
that T. E. was intensely patriotic, lived for the Empire, and believed 
he could serve her best from beneath.” 

_ An interpretation very different from either of these is given 
by L. B. Namier : 

“* He made the army his monastery . . . It was his penance . . . 
His penance was like that of the medieval monks, cosmic rather than 
individual. ‘ For the sins of mankind ’ might have been the definition 
of a devout Roman Catholic ... he was neither... Burt the 
instincts behind the penance were the same.” 

These three opinions together have a new value. From 
such fine disagreements the book draws its essential quality. 

As the years add up the riddle defies solution. His odd 
boyish wit never leaves him. Just occasionally Aircraftsman 
Shaw reminds one of Trooper Silas Tomkyn Comberbac:. 
An officer asks ‘“‘ Why don’t you become an N.C.O. and get a 
room for yourself ? ” And his answer, ‘‘ Educational examination 
much too stiff, Sir,’ is quite in the vein of Coleridge’s military 
career. But for the most part he was astonishing for his efficient 
disregard of his greatness. When the alibi was perfect he told 
Alec Dixon who he really was. He was always worried about 
his writing, to the last he doubted whether he had any talent 
in that direction at all. He had an odd habit of fibbing, also. 
Perhaps it is better, in spite of Bernard Shaw, to leave him 
to his mystery. 

Yet having read this book, being familiar, albeit at second 
hand, with more facets of his personality than any one writer 
in it (except A. W. Lawrence), an explanation of his haunted 
life stands. out boldly. Whatever the circumstances of that 
life he would have been tortured with the burden of genius. 
Tolstoy, Henry James, Beethoven, men as unlike him as can 
be imagined, were denied, in return for sublime endowments, 
even the passing shadow of contentment. A man of intellectual 
gifts can see things from many sides. It is the terrible privilege 
of genius to see them thus differently with conviction, with 
passion. This agony of the too-szeinz eye, and of boundless 
sympathy in the strong sense, was his pre-eminently. Neither 
himself nor anything outside him could escape from the 
painful wholeness of his vision. The most contemptuous critic 
could add little to what he says himself of Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. And of his great exploit he wrote the condemnation 
many times in his account of it, and in his greatest piece of 
writing, the preface to Arabia Deserta. CypistopHER SYKES. 
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AN AGRONOMIST AT LARGE 


The Hili Lands of Britain. By R. G. Stapledon. (Faber and 
Faber. 6s.) 


PROFESSOR STAPLEDON, whose book The Land is perhaps the 
most outstanding work on agriculture that the last decade has 
produced, is much more than a great agronomist. He is a 
philosopher, a poet and a dreamer and though he pretends 
that he is none of these things, his latest work The Hill Lands of 
Britain reveals quite clearly what the earlier work suggested. 
The knowledge that justifies his appeal for the reclamation 
of our national heritage is built up on a foundation of hard 
experimental work. He began the task that has brought him 
nation-wide reputation by breeding pedigree grasses of great 
nutritive value that can flourish on the hill lands of the world 
and enable the stock they carry to be multiplied. When his 
grasses had been produced on a commercial scale he took charge 
cf the Cahn Hill Improvement Scheme near Aberystwyth 
and cultivated land above the 700 feet contour. Armed at all 
points he proceeded to put forward his plea for the reclamation 
of a vast area of our wasted countryside, pointing out that we 
have 18,000,000 acres of rough and hill grazing, of which 
only three and a half millions rise above 1500 feet. This appeal is 
repeated and strengthened in the new book. He demands what he 
calls an area for the supply of health and happiness and tells us 
bluntly that ‘‘ upland folkare best.”” The creation of soil fertility, 
he contends, is easy and cheap, and he supports his contention 
with striking figures. The best fatting pastures in this country 
can produce from 180 to 200 pounds of meat per acre. Improved 
pastures of the kind he calls ‘‘ moderate to fair,’ reploughed 
and put down to temporary grass mixtures, will yield from 200 
to 300 pounds of meat per acre. Small wonder that he finds 
in our hill lands a marvellous heritage almost unspoiled and 
practically unused. 

At present hill soil is deficient in phosphates and lime, and 
we have four and a half million acres of grouse moor reserved 
for sport, though heather can be as valuable to sheep as to 
grouse if skilfully handled. The great spaces of ‘‘ heather fell,” 
the mixture of heather, bracken, gorse and birch on boulder- 
strewn land, found chiefly in Merioneth and Devon, he would 





Bird Behaviour 


is the title of a new and very 
significant bird book by Mr. F. B. Kirkman 
—the result of 30 years’ observation of a 
single species, the black-headed gull of the 
British coast and London parks. The lay- 
man as well as the specialist can enjoy the 
illustrated account ef Mr. Kirkman’s ex- 
periments and the strange problems of 
animal individuality they raise. 

“A wonder record of careful and intelli- 
gent observation, and a notable contribution 
to the study of bird psychology. . . . Ex- 
ccilent photographs.” —Sunday Times. 

‘Ought to be secured and studied by 
every student of birds.” —Liverpool Post. 

Bird Behaviour, by F. B. Kirkman. 
With 40 unique photographs by the 
author, 7/6 net, at any bookshop or 


library. 
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preserve for the sake of its natural beauty. He would atr 
the bracken lands of which Great Britain has one and Bi 
million acres, for he assures us that one-third of this Could fy 
turned into excellent grazing ground. ’ 
His survey takes in the rivers that have suffered from th 
poisonous effluents of mine and factory; filtering poses 
check the evil. Then, turning to the practical side of the Work 
of reclamation, he says that the caterpillar tractor, drawing ; 
plough and carrying lime phosphates and new strains of gras 
seed, can conquer hillsides that have refused through counties 
centuries to contribute to the maintenance of mankind. The 
visionary, becoming a business man momentarily, estithates 
the cost of this reclamation at less than £10 an acre; they 
forgetting business, he turns aside to assert that “ even 
glorious bit of country must be made accessible.” Jp the 
Cheviots, for example, there are blocks 20 miles square withoy; 
so much as a footpath or a track. The Lake District also hoig 
large areas of pathless country. Professor Stapledon demang, 
maps and general instruction in the art of reading them. 
Having advanced his scheme for land reclamation, the pog 
end the dreamer take charge once more and contribute , 
remarkable chapter entitled ‘‘ Non-material needs of th 
Nation.” ‘*I am not a Theosophist, I am not a Spiritualig: 
not a Rudolf Steinerite,” he cries, and then he goes on to prove 
that the tenets of Theosophy and Anthroposophy have given 
him seriously to think—indeed, the most of this penultimate 
chapter would appeal toc members of both Societies. Hp 
remarks that in the pursuit of pleasure people of all degrees 
come to jose their zest for life. He warns us to be shy of 
excessive yields, either from plants or animals, and expresses 
the belief that of all cxercises walking out over the country 
has most to give that is of real national value ; later he Points 
out that all work for the welfare of mankind must be in accord 
with the inner and unchanging depths of human nature. Weare 
suffering, he says, from too much standardisation ; national 
planning should be the outcome of regional planning, the 
problem of the land recoverable to these Islands should be 
considered by 2 Rough and Hill Lands Utilisation Society, 
and finally, urban people of these islands should be brought in 
touch with the country. Professor Stapledon is as visionary 
as William Morris, as practical as the chief engineer of 2 great 
hiner. Every page he writes tells of his love for his fellow men; 
his desire that they should share the simple delights that have 
come to him while he has worked for us all. It is possible 
that he started out to write a book that should be limited to 
the advantages of increased national production, and that 
his pen has run away with him. Most of us will follow it 


gladly. S. L. Bensvsay. 


A MOTORIST IN AMERICA 


Mine Host America. By The Earl of Cottenham. (Collins. 16s. 





THERE is an ominous phrase in Lord Cottenham’s book that 
rouses the werst suspicions of the hardened reader of books 
on America, suspicions that, I hasten to add, arc largely 
groundless. Lord Cottenham is an enthusiastic admirer o 
Fascism and he has been pained by the scepticism with which 
the British public, misled by a mischievous Press, has received 
news of the wonders wrought in Germany. But information 
from business friends and “‘ the inside of a week which I had 
spent the previous summer in motoring observantly from one 
side ef Germany to the other” enabled Lord Cottenham 
to decide that Germany is in splendid form. That week on 
which the confident opinion on Germany was based suggested 
another of those books on America written in little more time 
than it took to dash from one end of the country to the other 
and as valuable as such hurried compilations usually are. 

But the latest addition to the vast body of European impressions 
of America belongs to a rather higher class. Lord Cottenham does 
not overestimate his knowledge of the United States and the 
greater part of his book consists of a straightforward. if occé 
sionally too eloquent, account of what he saw in America, 
especially of what can be seen from a car or a plane. We have 
useful accounts of roads and of general motoring facilities, 
of hotels and of filling stations. Driving out to the coast. Lot 
Cotienham flew back and so is able to describe Americal 
air-line methods and to indulge in useful comparisons wilh 
the methods and finances of the air-lines of Britain. Al ths 
part of Mine Host America 1s useful and mildly entertainmgs. 
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LEON TROTSKY The Modern Mind 


The Revolution Betrayed Michael Roberts 


Mr. Roberts, one of the most rigorous 


What is the Soviet Union and where is it going ? thinkers of the younger generation, has 
@ already established himself as the most 


: authoritative critic of contemporary poetry 
This is one of the most important and readable books that has : pee -» mM: 
s Z gh : : pee with his Critique of Poetry. This new book 

tet appeared on the subject of Communism in the U.S.S.R., and : 
is one which no student of the subject, whether sympathetic or 
hostile, can afford to ignore. ‘Written with terrific power and 
prilliance. —Daily Herald. ‘Stands out as a remarkable produc- 
tion—Trotsky has made a devastating analysis of Stalinism—he D 
* 7 i . . . “4 
damns it from top. to bottom—a man of extraordinary brilliance enma rk 
and energy of mind, besides being a writer gifted with a : 
: se ae P OE Ae SS ro aE ee eS Ee 1g Soar 
singularly luc id and attrac tive style. His indictment is gene rously Agne S Rothe \ 
documented, comprehensive, categorical and - precise. Soviet ‘ 
leaders and foreign devotees of the Russian: “experiment” 
(on whose sympathetic studies Trotsky pours a stream of 
acid contempt) might profit by this descriptive analysis.’— 
A. J..CUMMINGS! News Chronicle. 12/6 Iilustrated.  12{6 


is of vital importance to all who are interest- 
ed in the philosophy, the religion and the 
social theories of the present time. 8/b 


An all-round book on Denmark by Miss 
Rothery, who has already given us such 
interesting books on Sweden and Finland. 














The Testament of Joad C. E. M. Joad 


A new autobiographical volume of very provocative opinion by one of the most interesting, entertaining, and sincere 
ininds of our age. ‘Most of the concrete problems of our timies are brought into review in a fashion which compels 
yo. to go on reading.’——-HOWARD SPRING: Evening Standard. 8/5 


8 
« 3 vs . r y é 
unbridge Wells Margaret Barton 
A delightful biography of Tunbridge Wells, a town which has played such a distinctive part for three centuries in 
English social life.’ Miss Barton has written a fitting companion to Brighton, of which she was co-author with 
Mr. Sitwell. With 16 illustrations. 15{- 


Life is My Adventure Barbara Mullen 


Barbara Mullen, daughter of Pat Mullen, the ‘Man of Aran’, was brought up in America on the edge of a violent 
underworld, in which raids on bootleggers were a frequent feature. Her multitudinous experiences, tightly packed 


into this short life, are unrolled with all the Irish gift of communication. 8/6 


The Gay & Melancholy RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


When Victoria 


Flux William Saroyan | Began to Reign 


A new volume of stories by the author of The Daring Young Man on the 12/6 Margaret Lambert 
Flying Trapeze. ‘Worth our salute, being not only a new sort of writer but - 








a real one. Love is among the best short stories I have read for years— * 
a true artist.’—-New Statesman. ‘Superb and almost Elizabethan exuberance a . 
.. this highly individual writer at his best..— The Times. 7/6 I he l ompadour 


15/- Margaret Trouncer 
Spain Drawings by the * 
W. H. Auden }| Holbein Family 6/- 


A new long poem by Mr. Auden, ) ‘ 
who has just returned from service Portraits and 


with a medical unit in Spain. 1/- Studies of Women 6/- 12/6 Frances | laherty 
* % Each of the above volumes 

The Disa ) yearine contains 56 reproductions and is * 

4 ate I ee 5 uniform with Drawings of the 

Castle Charles Madge Early German Masters and ; , : 

Poems and a Preface. 6/- Animal Drawings. 7/6 Franklin Lushington 





Klephant Dance 


Penny bridge 











24 Russell Square FABER & FABER London, W.C.1 



















































The traveller will rejoice to have recalled to him the sacred 
name of Fred Harvey. The stay-at-home will enjoy both the 
numerous illustrations and the useful price-lists of hotels, 
petrol, meals and the like. 


It must not be thought that Lord Cottenham confines 
himself to such pedestrian details. Very humanly he succumbs, 
from time to time, to the temptation to sew on purple patches 
when confronted by such a provocation to that weakness as 
the Grand Canyon. Nor is Lord Cottenham averse from com- 
menting on American life and institutions in general, but he 
makes no pretence of knowing much about them and his 
opinions are not stated too positively. He was startled to find 
how general was the dislike of the American rich for President 
Roosevelt and how deaf they were to his arguments for the 
President. He has some sensible things to say about the folly 
of the rich in disregarding the opinion of:most of the rest of 
the American people and in wasting money on the Liberty 
League and other manifestations of political incompetence. 
Of course, Lord Cottenham was told.a great many things that 
he might have questioned had he known more. The sad old 
story of the poor businessman, bled by predatory politicians 
when all he wants is to be left alone, was not spared him. 
But the greater part of this book is a useful addition to travel 
literature, if not to literature. (There are many long and tangled 
pieces of narrative and reflection in this book which might 
be entered for the New Yorker’s Non-Stop Sentence Derby). 


There is, however, another side to Mine Host America which 
is much less useful since it is not szbout America. Lord 
Cottenham’s political opinions may be gauged by his professions 
of strong admiration for the editor of The Aeroplane. The 
Fascist countries are credited with almost all the virtues 
(Germany even having the bonus of a sense of humour thrown 
in). The wickedness of the Abyssinians, Russian Communists, 
Spanish Reds, is dwelt on at excessive length, so that one 
wonders whether Lord Cottenham’s indignation at the parson 
who preached against Germans with such passion during the 
late war would be equally aroused against a parson preaching 
a holy war against the villains of contemporary Europe. But, 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 
MOVEMENT, 1906—1917 


By Launcecor A. Owen, M.A. (Western Aust.), Ph.D. 
(Lond.), withan Introduction by Sir BERNARD PARES, 
12s. 6d. 
Why did the Russian Peasantry assist Bolshevism in 
November, 1917? Had the old Tsarist Government a pro- 
#Tressive agrarian policy? How did Lenin view peasant 
problems? What actually happened in the Russian villages 
it 1917? To these and similar questions well-documented 
answers will be found in the above book. which is based 
upon original Russian personal and recorded sources. 


POPULATION PRESSURE AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE IN JAPAN 
By Ryorcut Isuir, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 


Presents a comprehensive as well as a critical view of the 
origin and present status of Japan’s population problem. 
The author traces the historical and sociological traits under- 
iying the development of Japanese population and analyses 
in detail the present demographic faetors using the latest 
scientific technique, 


YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION, 1937 


Issued by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. 15s. 


The Year Book contains a_ critical survey of collective 
farming in the U.S.S.R. and a comparison of the results 
with those of peasant proprietorship and voluntary co- 
operation in the Balkan countries. A new study of the 
New Zealand agricultural structure is contributed by 
Dr. C. R. Fay; Mr. C. F. Strickland discusses the prospects 
of co-operation in China; a study of the English agricultural 
co-operative movement reveals remarkable progress; other 
countries contribute shorter reports, and the sections on 
legislation and on new books and surveys are maintained. 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster 
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however that may be, Lord Cottenham has a poor Opinio 

of organised religion, which has been corrupt at least since a 
Council of Nicea. The clergy.are corrupters or contemners 
of truth, which Lord Cottenham would like to see issued 
(presumably as in Herr Streicher’s Germany) through a worthy 
Press. Then “ethnic” and other forms of truth would get a 
chance they do not get at present. One gathers from this 
book that corresponding ideas are common in flying Circles ;’ 
it is a chilling thought. D. W. Brocan 3 


KEATS: A FAMOUS DOCUMENT 


Life of John Keats. By Charles Armitage Brown. Edited by 
Dorothy Hyde Bodurtha and Willard Bissell Pope. (Oxforg 
University Press. 6s.) 

For many years that cheerful, irascible, dogmatic man Charles 
Brown supposed himself to be writing a biography of his friend 
Keats, and at length he advanced beyond the general attitude 
to a particular but still limited action. This was at Plymouth 
in December, 1836: Brown had become a member of the 
Plymouth Institution, and being expected in his turn to give q 
lecture before that body he offered ‘“‘ The Life and Poems of 
John Keats.” The manuscript from which he then read, 
with a little revision, remained in his hands unprinted until 
1841, when Brown emigrated to New Zealand ; before Sailing 
he transferred the relic to Monckton Milnes, who had it by 
him in preparing his important book on Keats in 1848. Subse- 
quent writers on Keats have also consulted and quoted Brown, 
who accordingly, as his editors remark, cannot give “new 
information on Keats ” upon the present occasion. 

A lecture even in 1836 was not likely to make a quarto 
volume ; and Brown’s memoir of Keats, apart from editorial 
garnishings, amounts to just over 50 pages of print. Abouta 
fourth of these are occupied by partial texts of Keats’s letters, 
known to everybody.. Yet, as there has been frequent allusion 
to and speculation about the contents of Brown’s manuscript, 
its publication is justified; such mystery as lingered on is 
cleared up, and the progress of studies in Keats is assisted, 
Is there more to say, except in acknowledgement of the valuable 
work done by Mrs. Bodurtha and Mr. Pope as editors and 
annotators ? 


A little. Brown was a cumbrous sort of writer, but he had 
his moments; and not unnaturally the impression made on 
him by a first mieeting with Keats (in the late summer of 
1817) appears in one of his clearest passages. 

“ Still, as in that interview of a minute I inwardly desired his 
acquaintanceship, if not his friendship, I will take this occasion of 
describing his personal appearance. He was small in stature, well 
proportioned, compact in form, and, though thin, rather muscular— 
one of the many who prove that manliness is distinct from height 
and bulk. There is no magic equal to that of an ingenuous counten- 
ance, and I never beheld any human being’s so ingenuous as his. 
His full fine eyes were lustrously intellectual, and beaming (at that 
time !) with hope and joy. It has been remarked that the most 
faulty feature was his mouth; and, at intervals, it was so. But, 
whenever he spoke, or was in any way excited, the expression of the 
lips was so varied and delicate that they might be called handsome.” 
Another instance of Brown’s best perception in matter and 
expression occurs in the narrative of Keats’s illness : 

“T am inclined to think that nobleness of mind shows more 
gloriously in receiving than in giving. While I waited on him, day 
and night, his instinctive generosity, his acceptance of my offices, bya 
glance of his eye, a motion of his hand, made me regard my mechanical 
duty as absolutely nothing compared to his silent acknowledgement. 
. . . Iam convinced it was an innate virtue in him to make those 
who most obliged him the most obliged, without effort, without a 
thought, well nigh magical.” 

If, in spite of a few such passages, Brown’s biography of 
Keats remains mostly tenuous and lacks force, the editors 
suggest an explanation: Brown was too desirous of attacking 
those who had attacked, even ‘‘ destroyed ”’ his friend, to see 
the artistic problems and possibilities of the work in hand. He 
was led by his indignation into missing Keats himself. “‘ Had 
Charles Brown been less a champion, he would have been more 
a biographer.” The point and the loss to us are illustrated (in 
the introduction) by an anecdote or two from Brown’s unpub- 
lished letters to Milnes. Perhaps Brown could have supplied a 
life of Keats beyond all the rest had he been kept at it by some 
congenial questioner, with a shorthand-writer. But there 1 
not much sign that it would have been anything deeper than an 
anecdote biography—for Brown’s lecture contains very little 
about Keats’s poetic life. EDMUND BLUNDEN- 
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MAINLY MURDER 


The fascinating stories of nine baffling 
crimes. ‘No one else can impart so 
admirable a relish to a murder.’—Times 
Literary Supplemeni. 10/6 net 











The Haunted 
Omnibus 


The best collection of ghost stories. 41 stories 
and a complete novel. Edited by Alexander 
Laing. With 62 magnificently horrible illustra- 
tions by Lynd Ward. 864 pages. 8/6 net 
‘ Excellently produced, and if you have a friend 
who likes ghost stories—or any enemy who does 
not !—here is the very book for him.’—Daily 
Telegraph, 























Nigel Morland 
THE CONQUEST OF CRIME 


‘Provides with the utmost conciseness and 
lucidity all the main facts about scientific 
criminology. —Compton Mackenzie. 

Includes chapters on: Fingerprints, Microscopy, 
Identification, Forensic Medicine, Codes and 
Ciphers, etc. Illustrated. 5,- net 








Out of Africa 


F. G. CARNOCHAN and 
H. C. ADAMSON 


‘ Vivid in its descriptions of . . . barbarous tribal 
rites and medicine-men ceremonials . . . This 
book opens out very fascinatingly much new 
ground about the mysteries of Africa.’— 
Yorkshire E. Press. Ulustrated. 10.6 net 























Great 
Lawn Tennis 


Pen Pictures of Famous Matches 
A. WALLIS MYERS 
| 
} 


‘One of the most remarkable things about the 
book is the well-balanced judgement of the 
game and its succeeding generations over so 
| long a period. —The Times. 3/6 each 
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Rosita Forbes 
FORBIDDEN ROAD— 
KABUL TO SAMARKAND 


‘ The best account I have ever read of what is 
still the most romantic journey in the world.’ 
—Fohn Mair (News Chronicle). 

With 32 pages of photographs, and a map. 
15,- net 
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THE 


CURSE OF CREDIT 


Baron R. A. de Lynden 


Foreword by CitkistopHer HOoLtis 
10/6 net 


An examination of the fundamentals of the 
orthodox svstem of credit management, with 
plans for a reconstructed monetary system. 


THE 


RECIPROCITY TREATY 
OF 1854 


ITS HISTORY, ITS RELATION TO BRITISH 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN POLICY AND 1O 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN FISCAL 
AUTONOMY 


Donald C. Masters 
10/6 net 
The Treaty in its political, economic and 
commercial aspects. A valuable study of 
British Colonial policy and of Canadian- 
American relations, 


-THE 


ANNUAL REGISTER 
1936 


30/- nel 
The value of the Annual Register is more 


immediately appreciable than ever. 
Times Lit. Supp. 


RED TERROR IN MADRID 


Luis de Fonteriz 
Foreword by Srxork Don Prepro pe ZuLveta 
2/6 net 


No argument of rights and wrongs, but an eye- 
witness account of brutality, privation and 
terrorism in Madrid during the first six months, 


WAR IN SPAIN 


A short account by 
F. White 
1, 6 net 


“ Most valuable. The exact order of events and 
facts."-—NeEw STATESMAN. 


“ Admirable. The whole picture in briet.” 
SPECTATOR. 
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PEASANT AND PROLETARIAN 


The Russian Peasant Movement, 1905-1917. By Launce‘ot A. 
Owen. (P.S. King. 12s. 6d.) al, Rye 
Soviet Democracy. By Pat Sloan. (Gollancz. 6s.) _ 


Soviet Union, 1936. (Lawrence and Wishart. 6s.) 


~ 


of the U.S.S.R. (Lawrence and Wishart. 8s. 6d.) 


t 4 
“ WITHOUT the peasant movement of 1917 there would have | 


been no Russian Revolution as the world.has known it.” Dr. 
Launcelot Owen believes that land-hunger had more. to do 
than Marx with the Bolshevik revolution, and sets out, to 


analyse on the basis of published material (mainly.official) the | 


part played by the peasant in the great upheaval. His starting- 
point is the abortive revolution of 1905, when (for the first time 
since the Pugachev insurrection in the eighteenth century) the 
agrarian movement took on a revolutionary character; and; 


though his thesis is necessarily~and admittedly one-sided, it? ; 
_ part of it. 


is a valuable redressing of the balance as against those who 
have regarded 1917 as a purely proletarian achievement. 


The capital event in the “Russian agrarian world’ between 
1905 and 1917 was the Stolypin reform. Stolypin’s plan was) 
to modernise Russian agritulture by the abolition of the strip 
cultivation system: of the mir, and-at the same time to create a 
privileged class of industrious, independent, relatively well-to- 
do peasants, who would form throughout the countryside a 
nucleus loyal to the régime. He succeeded to some extent in 
the outlying parts of the Empire, where the traditional system 
was less firmly rooted, but-failéd-in the central regions, including 
most of Great Russia ; and it was here that the agrarian distur- 
bances were severest in I917.° — | 


guidance from his prophets and’ teachers (it is odd that Dr. 
Owen does not quote’ Marx’s reflections on the Russian mir). 
In principle, he could hardly fail to approve that part, of 
Stolypin’s reform which aimed at abolishing an antiquated 
quasi-feudal system. But he was,a sound tactician ; and it was 
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essential to harness the mass of peasant discontent to the chari 

of the proletarian revolution. Lenin considered the pea . 
problem, as Stalin afterwards put it, “on the basis ea 
theory and tactics of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Pre 


' | attempt to apply Marxism to the countryside might alienat 
: *: the peasant and destroy tht revolution. Lenin hedged The 
The Second Five-Year Plan: State-Planning Commission ae j : 3 


famous Land Decree of November 8th, 1917, took the land 
away from its existing owners—on that point peasant and 
Bolshevik saw eye to eye. * But it left to the local peasant Soviets 
the task of deciding the mode, of land-tenure to be adopted 
“whether household, individual, communal or co-operative” 
Lenin could: scarcely have been content to leave the matter 
there. He recognised that one result of 1917 had been to 
create a “‘ petty bourgeois peasantry”; and Dr. Owen ends 
with a hint that Stalin’s collective farm is the continuation of 
the policy which Lenin would have been obliged to follow if 
he had lived. The revolution could not be completed untij 
the peasant was made, not a tactical weapon, but an integral 
But even_now there remains an element of doubt 
how far the proletarian State has really captured the. country- 
side. os eee 
The reader. who turns from. The Russian Peasant Movement 
to Soviet Democracy cannot fail to be struck by the insignificant 
amount of space-and attention given to the peasant in ‘the latter 
book. Mr. Sloan spent two or three years in Moscow among 
the spoilt childrén—proletafian: and “official—of the Soviet 
régime. He gives a good account of the atmosphere which 
the Soviet Government is trying—with a considerable measure 
of success—to create in factories, in schools and_in law-courts, 


| But it.would be: an exaggeration to suppose that either the 
| enthusiasm or. the ‘material achievements which he chronicles 
cen een sas Es il Se a + + are characteristic ofthe country as a whole. 
Lenin. approached the agrarian problem without much , 


Two of Mr, 
Sloan’s rare obiter dicta about agriculture—the statements that 
the opposition-to collectivisation came from “‘ those few peasants 
who had larger farms.and- who were small. employers,” and 
that the harvest of 1933. was.‘ a record for the whole of Russian 


Russian agrarian problems. 


, history "—do not suggest any very~ profound knowledge of 


But Mr. Sloan’s main purpose is evidently to convince 
English readers with a prejudice for democracy that democracy 
is nowhere so nearly realised as in the Soviet Union. He 
makes play with the notorious difficulty of defining democracy, 
and with the fact that every democracy known to history has 
been based on the predominance of a particular class. But 
when he maintains that the predominance of the Communist 
Party in Soviet Russia means the democratic rule of the whole 
proletarian and peasant population, Mr. Sloan makes an 
unverified and unwarrantable assumption. How does he know 
that ‘‘ the people of the U.S.S.R. ” do not “ want more than 
one political party’? ? Nobody has been bold enough to ask 
them. Bourgeois democracy, with all its shortcomings, is still 
strong enough to permit of organised opposition parties and 
alternative governments; and so long as Communist and 
Fascist régimes are too weak to permit themselves this luxury, 
they will not be democratic (whatever Herr Hitler or Comrade 
Stalin may say to the contrary) even in the imperfect sense in 
which the word is used in Western Europe. We shall begin 
to believe that Stalin’s position is “constitutionally ... 
similar to that of Mr. Baldwin in Britain ”’—the comparison 
is ON many counts surprising—when we find him caricatured 
in the Soviet Press in a “ similar ” style to Mr. Low’s cari- 
catures of Mr. Baldwin. 


Soviet Union, 1936 and The Second Five-Year Plan are semi- 
official publications. The former contains a series of speeches 
delivered during the past year by Stalin and other Soviet 
leaders, as well as speeches by some selected ‘‘ Stakhanovite” 
workers, in which they celebrate, in becomingly modest terms 
and for the encouragement of the rest, their contributions to 
the speeding-up process in Soviet industry and agriculture. 
Indeed, in all the pronouncements collected in- this volume 
the new “ slogan ” of “ socialist. competition ” takes the first 
place. The, increase of productivity is now. clearly the first 
pre-occupation of the Soviet régime. The volume ends with 
the new constitution, given curiously enough in its original 
draft form, not in the final amended text adopted last December. 
The Second Five-Year Plan is a handbook of statistics, prefaced 
with an introduction by the President of the State Planning 
Commission. 

E. H. CArr. 
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Please send your donation to King’s College Hospital Centenary Fund, 


After nearly a century of healing, disaster is 
threatening King’s College Hospital, South 
London's great fortress against disease and ill- 
health. What bitter irony that ‘‘King’s’’ Cen- 
tenary should coincide with the most critical 
period of its history . . .a time of doubt and 
fear for the future ! 

The fate of *‘King’s’’ depends upon you and 
your fellow men and women. To clear the 
Hospital of debt . . . to build new wards—to 
provide additional accommodation for nurses 
and to form a capital fund, £400,000 is urgently 
reeded. 

YOUR donation can help to save ‘‘ King’s. 
Will you please send a cheque now to King’s 
College Hospital Centenary Fund, 7 Park Lane, 
London, W.I. 
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ART AND IDEA 
Art and Understanding. By Margare: H. Bulley. (Batsford. 15s.) 


“No theory of art can stand unless it is supported by a philo- 
sophy of life.’ With this, the first sentence in Miss Bulley’s 
book, I disagree, and consequently with almost every sentence 
that follows. Miss Bulley is aware of our difference, and 
criticises my point of view. The reader must judge between us. 

This book is Givided into six parts. In the first Miss Bulley 
deals with general themes like Reality and Unreality, Beauty 


and Ugliness, Morality and Virtuc, Tradition and Style, and_ 


it is here that we find her philosophy of life. In the second 
part she deals with particular aspects of art, such as Medium, 
Craft, Technique, Function, Subject Matter, Form and Design. 
The third part is devoted to ‘‘ The Study and Criticism of 
Art,” the fourth to ‘‘ Modern Art’ and the fifth to a detailed 
commentary on the 275 excellent illustrations. The sixth 
part is an appendix in which Miss Bulley indulges to the full 
her passion for quotation—from Plato and Hermes Trismegistus 
to Tchehov and Dr. Inge the mystics are marshalled to show 
“‘ that truth knows neither time nor place.” 

Miss Bulley is herself a mystic, and speaks the language of 
the initiated. True works of art, we are told, ‘‘ exist in mind 
(although their symbols are found in the visible world). They 
are the ideas or mind-pictures of spiritual man derived from 
the parent Mind.- They reflect his recognition of the beauty 
of the real or invisible world.” Counterfeit art, on the other 
hand, confines itself to the world of appearance. ‘‘ It symbo- 
lises ignorance, lack of power to reflect true value; the miscon- 
ception of a false and materia! sense of things or subjectivity.” 
According to Miss Bulley, a work of art is only a true work of 
art if it embodies or reflects something which” she calls the 
Idea. This Idea is defined in countless ways, but most, simply 
as a concept of eternal harmony “ thinly or thickly veiled ”. in 


a material work of art. For the artist “‘ it always expands . ..., 


as the mind-picture of a thing, as a painting, a piece of sculpture, 
a house, a chair. In this way the artist perceives beauty more 
distinctly than other men, for he sees it in substantial, shapely 
and rhythmic form.” ‘ The true artist knows as surely as he 
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knows that twice two are four’ that*he must place one form hei, 
another there. He cannot tell you “why? He follows san 
thing, he knows not what. But-in so far as he is true tor ‘ 
perception of the Idea he works in the light, and his logic 
found within it. We also; understanding the work, know th 
the artist is right for the work is the proof. We acknowledge 

determining logic although we cannot isolate it physically , 
rightness which springs from a cause which we cannot find in 
material law.” 

Miss Builey’s exposition rises to greater heights of mystical 
exaltation, but I have perhaps given a fair summary of her 
general theme. Her purpose then becomes to trace, jn the 
individual works of art which she illustrates, the presence e 
absence of Idea. ‘‘ Idea” becomes something like “},» 
in the film magazines; if you haven’t got It you are hopeless 
Miss Bulley is a past master in the art of assembling relevant 
illustrations (her previous book, Art and Counterfeit, isthe 
most illuminating treatise one can find for the novice); she 
excels in contrasting a good work of ‘art with the werk of 
art which is superficially so similar, but just not a work of art, 
She carries. the same method into her new book. But now 
instead. of explaining why onc work of art is good and the other 
bad, she is content to say that the.good work of art has go; 
Idea. m do not for a moment question her aesthetic sensibility ; 
the good works of art are good and the counterfeits are bad. 
Shé only betrays her method ‘(and her philosophy) when she 
begins to discriminate, among admittedly good works of art, 
the degree of Idea present. Plates 66, 67 and 68, for example, 
illustrate respectively an anonymous Italian drawing of a torso, 
a study ¢f a boy by’ Pontormo, and a drawing by Raphael. 
To my sensudus and uninitiated “eye they are all pretty good 
drawings, and if anything the anonymous drawing is the most 
spontaneous and vigorous of them all. But in her analysis 
Miss Bulley. finds that 66 ‘‘ yiclds to no determining Idea, 
and remains a meaningless gesture of the personal ego with 
some occasional reference to physical appearance,” whereas 
in the Pontormo (a characteristic and delightful sketch of a 
putto) “‘ the Idea has been very faintly perceived, but largely 
lost sight of during material development.” In another illustra- 
tion, a harmless Staffordshire slipware dish is castigated for 
not being impressed with a governing-intelligence, for yielding 
at no point to the Idea! 

We must respect Miss Bulley’s sincerity, her evident aesthetic 
sensibility, even her eloquence, but I for one must accuse her 
of obscuring an issue which is only now, after years of philo- 
sophical and scientific deliberation, becoming clear. Briefly, 
we had come to the point of agreeing with Plato and Hegel 
that between the world of art and the world of idea there can be 
no possible compromise; as philosophers we had relegated 
art to a past phase of human development, but as artists we 
had reasserted ourselves, declaring that art, as an intuitive 
mode of apprehension, is its own justification and value, 
able to dispense with an intellectual meiaphysic, secure in 
its own world of sense and feeling. We recognise intangible 
and immaterial elements in the work of art, but these we are 
content to explain in terms of a positive psycholozy, oz to leave 
them altogether unexplained, for the final justification of art 
is simply enjoyment. HERBERT READ. 


A TUDOR PLAYWRIGHT 
John Heywood: Entertainer. By R. de la Bére. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) ~ 

ALTHOUGH John Heywood and all his workes—farce;, inte?- 
ludes, epigrams and proverbs—are almost forgotten, it is 
an exaggeration to say that his ‘‘ name for three centuries at 
least has been unknown and is still unknown today” except 
to a ‘‘small ascetic band” of specialists. His name (the 
spelling of which is still uncertain) is not, I imagine, familiat 
to, say, the members of the Pytchley Hunt, but it will be 
recognised, with a certain nostalgic distaste perhaps, along 
with the names of the authors of Gorboduc and Gamer 
Gurton’s Needle, as that of one of the earliest writers of secular 
drama by anyone who has studied, even superficially, the 
history of the English stage. It is a name, moreover, that 
will not be forgotten so long as the names of More and Donne 
are remembered, for Heywood was an intimate friend of the 
one and the grandfather of the other. 

The object, however, of Mr. de la Bére’s book, which 
contains a short biographical introduction, an analysis of 
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sees most of the game 


“the game.” is following sport, participating in the 
priliance of the many facets of the social season, or just 
quietly wandering through the beauties of our English country- 
side, those WhO stand aside for a moment see most of what is 
joing, 07- Carry a Leica camera and you can preserve for 
wef, in beautiful photographs, the memory of these 
pever-ta-be-forgotten happenings. 
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Heywood’s work and the text of four of his dramatic inter- 
ludes, is not merely to rescue Heywood from oblivion. Mr. 
de la Bére wants to be remembered too. For “ we all wish,” 
he says, “to explore the unknown and to make during the 
narrow spell of modern life some contribution to learning, 
before we pass by and aré seén no more.” ‘To some,” he 
continues, ‘‘it is given to prise open secret tombs in Egypt 

. or to unearth fossils or antique~weapons”; his own 
contribution is of a humbler order and its value may not be 
fully realised until Mr. de la Bére, Professor of English and 
History at the Royal Air Force™ College at Cranwell, has 
passed by and is seen no more. 

Its value, for the moment, does not appear to be greater 
than that of any other textbook compiled for what Mr. Potter 
has called the ‘‘Eng. Lit. student.” In his introduction 
Mr. de la Bére has: put together the few ascertainable facts 
of Heywood’s life—his humble origins, his post as a singer 
at Henry VIII’s court, *his strong Catholic sympathies which 
ultimately forced him into exile, his popularity as a wit, or 
more probably a wisecracker—and a few more-of doubtful 
authenticity which may belong to his biography but are just 
as likely to refer to other Heywoods, Haywards, Haywods, 
Heewodes, &c., for the name, in various forms, was as common 
in the sixteenth century. as it is now and, to judge by my 
own experience, was probably as fruitful a source of confusion 
then as it is today. The information which Mr. de la Bére 
has collected is useful, though I am not aware that it amounts 
to an original contribution to learning. But if he wished his 
readers to remember it gratefully, he might have taken greater 
pains to present it in a style which would not offend sensitive 
ears and to avoid making elementary mistakes in grammar 
and syntax such, for example, as the two in the space of four 
lines on p. 39. 

Heywood, according to his latest editor, ‘‘ must be accorded 
a high place in the annals of the English stage.” This, the 
reader may feel after ploughing through the four texts reprinted 
by Mr. de la Bére, needs some qualification. For, even those 
who ‘can see the humour and the psychology of dullness ”— 
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and the humour of dullness, I venture to suggest, 
tradiction in terms—will. not. be disposed to rank 
tedious interludes very high either as drama or eve 
tainment. There is a certain rude humour in 
P.P.—the liveliest of his pieces—which emerges Spasmodical} 
from the slough of puns, double entendres, alliteration 
word-twisting, and it. is significant, in the history of q 
because Heywood’s cracked but genuine echoes of Chauce: 
did much to liberate the stage from the ancient monopoly of 
the Church. If he has to be fitted into its annals, his place 
is that of an obscure and humble pioneer, and as such he has 
been remembered and will continue to be remembered 
after Mr. de la Bére and the rest of us have passed by and 
are no longer fit to be seen. The “small ascetic bang» 
should note that a casual study of Mr. de la Bére’s texts reveals 
that they are not as accurate or as dependable as they preteng 


to be. JouHN Haywarp, 
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WONDER HERO 

The Tragedy of Nijinsky. By Anato!e Bourman. (Robert Hale 

12s. 6d.) 4 
A NEW saga is being evolved. Balletomania, to judge trom 
the number of books on the theme which have been published 
latterly-—-with Mr. Arnold Haskell well to the fore as the 
chief rhapsode of this newly discovered epic-—is rapidly 
spreading in an epidemic which now affects thousands of 
readers who have never seen, nor ever will see, a ballet. Fo, 
this public a symbolic hero had to be produced, who could 
be represented as worthy of worship as doing “ things such 
as three men of nowadays could not achieve.” Hence the 
Nijinsky saga. For this new book, Romola Nijinsky’s biography 
of her husband, or Mr. Haskell’s Diaghileff, provides a sort of 
prolegomenon ; here the “Death of a Hero” motif unashamedly 
appears. M. Bourman, whose friendship with Nijinsky 
began in their boyhood, and who managed to preserve it in 
the curiously electric, overwrought emotional atmosphere 
which surrounded Nijinsky and his circle, clothes his subject 
with all the trappings of a balletomane’s idol. But ex pede 
Herculem, and the feet of clay are allowed to peep. 

Undoubtedly the story is a sad, even a moving one, 
Undoubtedly in his particular and ephemeral art Nijinsky 
was one of its supreme exponents. By that Aristotelian 
canon which declares that a fall from greatness is by that 
fact more tragic, Nijinsky’s decline into madness is a distressing 
story. But, granting his supremacy in his special sphere, 
and the strange glamour which seems to have distinguished 
him among a glamorous company, one then begins to ask 
whether there really is justification for the apotheosis of this 
ballet-dancer, for the gushing ecstatic language which M. 
Bourman and others use about him. There are as many 
exclamations, as many descriptive shrieks, in this account of 
a part of Nijinsky’s life as in a woman’s telephone conversation. 
Everything is presented as an extreme. At one moment the 
hero is described as going to the far limits of bad taste and 
vulgar display, at the next he appears as a plaintive neurotic 
moaning for a simple life. I do not know whether he has 
done it inadvertently, but in this book M. Bourman has 
produced enough material to destroy for ever the Nijinsky 
legend. 

For, stripped of his technical ability, Nijinsky does not appear 
as a figure eminently suitable for canonisation. He was, on 
M. Bourman’s own admission, violent, petty, garish, a spend- 
thrift, an undecided being wavering between a lust for luxury 
and a recurrent yearning for the peace of an unassuming 
life. You may indeed pity such a creature and you inevitably 
do, for the story is in the best sense tragic and moving; but 
you will rebel at the highly coloured words of hero-worship 
which are used in this book, and in the end you will, if you 
reflect on it, decide that The Tragedy of Nijinsky is hardly a 
theophany. And you will probably feel a faint nausea a 
the possessive manner in which M. Bourman represents 
himself as a sort of guardian angel of a beautiful irresponsible 
spirit encompassed by the powers of darkness, with Diaghileff 
cast for the part of a menacing, treacherous, but suavely exquisite 
Beelzebub. And perhaps you will wonder whether, asa 
matter of fact, this story has the true epic quality of an liad, 
or whether it is all a to-do about a Batrachomyomachia. 


RONALD LEWIN. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID ” 


Decline and Fall of a British Matron. By Mary Mitchell. 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


The Revenge for Love. By Wyndham Lewis. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 

They Lived in County Down. By Kathleen Fitzpatrick. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 

The Wind from the Mountain. By ‘Trygve Gulbranssen. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Brief Flower of Youth. By Graham Heath. (Longmans. 


7s. 6d.) 


OF this group of novels Decline and Fall of a British Matron 
pleased me most. It is a very clever modern comedy staged 
in an English cathedral town, and it contains at least one 
portrait that is in its way a triumph. This is not the British 
matron of the title, Mrs. Bascombe, sister of the Bishop of 
Podbury, but her daughter Venetia. Nobody with the least 
experience in the writing of fiction can fail to realise that a 
person so convincingly lovely, so utterly brainless and devoid 
of will and character as Venetia, must have been extraordinarily 
difficult to do. There is nothing to help, her mind is a blank, 
she has no virtues, no vices, no peculiarities, no distinguishing 
qualities whatever. Yet Venetia lives; we can see her and 
hear her—guileless, gentle, fond of chocolate pudding and 
maddeningly stupid—as she innocently stirs young Tom 
Carruthers to a frenzy of disgusted and baffled infatuation. 
From a mundane point of view Tom is Venetia’s great chance ; 
the mother, though secretly disliking and. distrusting him, is 
quite alive to that, and Venetia herself, if too indolent to be 
ambitious, is not blind to Tom’s eligibility: besides, she is 
under her mother’s thumb. She is at the same time her 
mother’s darling, and all would be delightfully plain sailing 
if only she were Tom’s darling too. But she isn’t. Tom 
cannot idealise her. He knows she is a fool; her incom- 
petence, her helplessness, her conventionality, the sheep-like 
vacuity of her mind, exasperate him at every turn. He knows 
he will get sick of her even before the honeymoon is over, 
he knows she brings out the worst elements in his nature, 
and that he will treat her badly: her very placidity irritates 
him, and he is furious because this makes no difference at all 
in his desire and determination to possess her. But possession 
means marriage; Venetia is eminently respectable; so are 
her people ; so is the society in which she and Tom move. 
The engagement is now on, now off, now on again. Between 
Mrs. Bascombe and Tom poor Venetia hardly knows where 
she is. And Tom behaves atrociously; he insults her, 
ridicules her, sets traps into which she invariably blunders 
with the most humiliating results. When not doing this he 
is making love of a kind so violent as to be both alarming 
and incomprehensible. Venetia begins to dread being alone 
with him; the uncertainty of his moods more than counter- 
balances the pleasantness of being engaged, and engaged to 
the most socially desirable young man in the county. Scared 
at the thought of the rapidly approaching marriage, she sud- 
denly backs out, to the surprise and rage of Tom, who had 
never expected revolt from that quarter. For the second 
time the engagement is broken off, and there is an amazing 
scene in which Tom loses his head and strikes her. This 
outrageous incident takes place in the drawing-room of the 
Palace, the servants hear the row, the mother rushes to the 
rescue, a glass bowl of goldfish is broken upon Tom’s head. 


Of course the scandal is prodigious. Tom has to clear 
out, and matters are made worse when Venetia, in terror 
of her mother, herself bolts to the Continent and is lost. The 
odd thing is that through it all, for the reader, Tom remains 
a distinctly likeable young man. Also Venetia gains one’s 
sympathy, and so does the courageous and determined British 
matron. A natural chorus is supplied by Cathedral society 
gossip. The comedy develops, for it is comedy not farce, 
and the first news of Venetia arrives in the shape of a brilliant 
poster for Somebody’s milk, upon which she appears nude 
amidst a background of flowers. The clue points to Zurich, 
but the necessity for keeping things as quiet as possiblé makes 
open and decisive action difficult. Finally Tom and Mrs. 
Bascombe set out together in secret pursuit of the runaway. 


The ending is both unexpected and quite convincing. 
Venetia certainly had luck, but there is no reason why she 
shouldn’t have had, and Miss Mitchell was right to keep 
the continental chapters on the same. comedy plane. as the 
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Cathedral town scenes. This is a novel which re 
sistently gay, lively and amusing, without 
from truth. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Revenge for Love, on the Othe: 
hand, disappointed me—perhaps because its feactiies. 
opening seéméd to promise a novel in which romantic adven 
ture would occupy a considerable place. The scene is ‘ 
Spanish gaol, where the- Communist Percy Hardcaster ‘ 
imprisoned and plotting an escape. Hardcaster does ube 
the least resemble a Conrad hero—there is nothing heroic 
about him or about anybody in the book—nevertheless thes 
opening chapters, in their vivid impressionism, their exotic 
colour and ironic detachment, did to some extent remind 
me of the author of Victory. But with Part Two aj tha 
disappears and romance is shelved. So also, temporarijy 
is Hardcaster, and we are in London among a group of artist 
and intellectuals, the sham “* brains of the revolution,” Novels 
about Communism, novels about intellectuals, do not, I confess. 
particularly appeal to me, especially when the latter are chose, 
for their unattractiveness and for the purpose of satire. Thej, 
talk and their futile amorous activities quickly pall. Try 
the young Australian artist Victor Stamp and Margaret hj 
mistress freshen to some extent the fuggy atmosphere, ty. 
though Margaret is a kindly, simple soul, and Victor hy 
sufficient sense of honour and decency to revolt from faking 
Van Gogh pictures, neither somehow arouses a very lively 
sympathy. Perhaps it is that they lack charm: certainly 
it was only with Part Seven, the final section of the book 
where the scene once more shifts to Spain, that I found my 
interest reviving. The novel, I dare say, gives a faithf 
picture of a certain section of humanity: what it lacks i 
sufficient contrast, anything, that is to say, to suggest thx 
this 7s only a section and not humanity at large. Everything 
that is there may be true (though the disgusting scene ip 
which the crippled Hardcaster is knocked down and kickej 
on the stump from which his leg has recently been amputated, 
to me at least seems questionable), yet the general effect i 
of a distortion of truth. In so long a book, too, the absence 
of a main dramatic theme tends to monotony. There i 
nothing really to hold the several parts together; the ston 
is nobody’s story in particular, and nothing is accomplished, 
In the first section and the last the movement is clear, bu 
the rest is an interlude more or less static, and further section 
might have been added introducing further characters withou 
making much difference. 

Kathleen Fitzpatrick’s They Lived in County Down—an oli 
book revived—is quite frankly a series of detached episode, 
with, however, the same children figuring in each. That wa 
the method of The Golden Age, to which this book is compare! 
by the publishers, though not by Mr. Walter de la Mare, who 
contributes a judicious Introduction. As for Jane and her 
small brothers and sisters, they are presented with considerabk 
humour, and if there is a hint of sentimentality lurking in the 
background, every effort has been made to repress it. The 
adventures, which vary considerably both in interest ani 
credibility, have to my mind been rather too much worked wy 
with an eye to their effect upon the adult reader. The chili 
world certainly is there, but not, I think, entirely for its own 
sake, not viewed in its natural simplicity. In The Golden Ag 
the private life of at least one child was there, and this makes al 
the difference. Still, readers who are fond of children will find 
much to*piease them. 

This book has the charm of a rural setting, and so has Trygvt 
Gulbranssen’s The Wind from the Mountain, a novel of Nor 
wegian life in the early half of the last century. It is th 
history of a marriage, and its most striking feature is the portral 
of the bride’s father-in-law, Old Dag of Bjorndal, the head 0! 
an ancient family. An earlier'tale by the same author seems 0 
have been a best-seller both in America and on the Continet!, 
so this tale too will very likely be popular. But forecasts at 
dangerous. All one can say is that it is a painstaking, quit 
readable, and somewhat stodgy work. 

Mr. Graham Heath’s Brief Flower of Youth won first pti 
in Longmans’ Oxford and Cambridge Novel Competition. | 
gives a pleasantly-written account of a schoolboy’s and unde: 
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Your Foot Troubles 
VANISH 


¢s you Walk—in Dr, Fairweather Shoes 


ERE is the most important news for foot-sufferers ever published. 
Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. (Aberdeen), has designed 
a series of shoes which enable you to conquer foot troubles for good 
yithout the slightest interference with your daily activities, without 
special treatment, operations or exercises! You regain complete foot- 
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freedom they nee Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes rapidly and above diagram? Then here is your 
vrmanenty ‘banish any and all of the painful troubles illustrated above. opportunity to rid yourself of it. No 
matter what treatment may have failed 
Dr. Fairweather, who requested the removal of his name from the in the past you cannot regard your case 
Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order to devote himself to this work, as hopeless till you have worn Dr. 


Fairwe: ather Shoes. The shoes are made 


is at your service, without cost or obligation, to advise vou personally 
in five prog rressive styles, as follows :— 


on the shoes you need, 


Why not cail on Dr. Fairweather or one of his trained assistants today ? No. 1. APTERNA. 

You will find him at : No. 2. CLINIC. 
No. 3. MIDWAY. 
No. 4. ORPIC. 
No. 5. FINALE. 


Prices range from 30/- to 49/6, and the 
range of sizes and fittings is so extensive 


LANGHAM HOUSE UPPER REGENT ST W 1 that there is no foot we cannot fit. 
9 ab ® 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.I Come and Consult 
and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester. Dr. Fairweather 


. n ‘ . 6 to him pe y a arles H. 
Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet. Y hans obs ry y ig het t a oO ee : 


Charles H, Baber Lid, 








































GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Derby 


Here they come! They’re in the Straight. He's 
moving up. He’s winning. By Jove—he’s done it. 
The Favourite wins! The Favourite wins! 


What a Golden Moment for the owner as he leads in 
the Winner of the Derby. But even he cannot buy 
a better Tobacco than ‘Cut Golden Bar’ at a shilling an 
ounce—but it must be Wills’s. ain 
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Glasgow 


Herald 


ESTABLISHED 1783 


is the best informed and 


most complete Newspaper 


in Scotland. It is pre- 


eminently the business ° 


man’s paper, and is indis- 
pensable to all who desire 
the most accurate and com- 
prehensive reports of the 


world’s news. 


One of the largesi Advertise- 


ment mediums in the World. 
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can be had free from Jenners. Visitors fiom abroad are 

advised to send their home addresses so that the ee: will 
not be lost or spoiled. 
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Coming to 
Edinburgh ? 


At MACKIE'S, pleasant meal 


are served in very charming 
rooms. 


Balconies give a fine view of 
the Castle. 


You may order for friends that 
most famous ‘fairing’ 


MACKIE'S 
EDINBURGH 
SHORTBREAD. 


J.W. MACKIE & SONS LTD. 
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Scottish Supplement 


THe SCOTTISHNESS OF A. J. BaLrour. 


A Scottish WEMBLEY. By George Blak 
SCOTLAND AND THE EMPIRE. 

By Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.SJI. .. o« 2019 
SCOTTISH TRAVEL Notes. By A.A. 





By Mrs. Edgar Dugdale 1013 
RECLAMATION IN SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Robert Greig .. 1014 
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THE SCOTTISHNESS 





OF A. J. BALFOUR 


By MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE 


a Cornet of Horse, and even attained the rank of 
in in the Yeomanry of his native county, East Lothian, 
jus lately been re-discovered in the correspondence columns 
of The Tivics, and occasioned a certain surprise. To the 
younger generation of his own family the presence of a 
atlet mess-jacket in the “‘ property-box ” at Whittingehame, 
yas positive proof of an admitted historical fact. In spite 
of this, an atmosphere of legend surrounded the martial 
episode, and the legends were of a sort which could not very 
esily be submitted to the obvious method of research. 
There was, for example, one about his being run away with 
by a too mettlesome horse, in front of his troop at exercise 
on Belhaven Sands. The truth of this was never, so far as 
] am aware, confirmed by the person best qualified to 
know. The story may therefore be as mythical as another 
about the speech at a Yeomanry Dinner, which would have 
teen his first public utterance, if, when the time came, he 
had not been too shy to deliver it. Thus the most certain 
fact about Balfour’s brief military service is that it came to a 
happy ending when he entered the House of Commons in 

1874 at the age of twenty-six. 

This early episode may well have been less incongruous 
with his later career than it seems at first sight. If he joined 
the local Yeomanry with the idea of serving his country 
through his county, this would have been very much in 
keeping with beliefs about the cxpanding nature of 
patriotic duty, which he proclaimed emphatically in later 
years. 

Once he had entered Parliament he was never able again 
to take any continuous personal share in the working life of 
his own county. His home had to be his holiday home, his 
intercourse with county neighbours be carried on chiefly 
on the links, or sometimes at shooting parties on his own 
estate. Though he had given up shovting soon afier he was 
thirty, he was delighted that the praises of his partridges, 
and still more of his high pheasants, should be sung by his 
frends and neighbours. 

I must digress to recall a conversation at one such party, 
for it was one which gave him abiding enjoyment. It 
occurred in the winter of 1913-1914, when Balfour was 
giving his first series of Gifford Lectures, afterwards published 
under the title of Theism and Humanism. He travelled to 
Glasgow once a week to deliver them, but nothing was further 
from his mind, or the minds of most of the guests sitting 
round the luncheon table in the middle of the day’s sport. 
They were recalled to realities by the voice of a local laird, 
addressing his host : 

“T tried going to one of those lectures of yours the other 
day, but I give you my word, I came out at half-time.” 
The tone was regretful, but not so Balfour’s cordial, delighted 
tesponse. The guest was left with self-esteem completely 
restored. He had taken the surest road to A. J. B.’s sympathy, 
always alert for anybody who said what they really thought 
about anything. 

No one was ever prouder than he of his birthright as a 
Lowland Scot. His native land has contributed five Scotsmen 
to the list of British Prime Ministers within living memory. 
Among them Campbell-Bannerman, Bonar Law and Ramsay 


fig fact that the late Lord Balfour was once upon a time 


MacDonald might perhaps all be considered more obvious 
Scots than either Rosebery or Balfour. They certainly bore 
more of the stamp of Scottish upbringing. But, looking 
below the surface, the comparison appears less simple. 

Admittedly the Scottish educational system provides easy 
natural contacts between all ranks of society which English 
public schools and Universities do not offer, whatever their 
other advantages may be. And it is difficult for a Member 
of Parliament with an English constituency to make these 
contacts in later years. Eton and Cambridge certainly had 
a life-long effect upon Balfour, sentimentally and intellectually. 
So also had the influences of Hatfield, all of them Engiish 
to the core. Nevertheless Balfour, half a Cecil, remained 
as fundamentally Scottish as Mr. Baldwin, half a MacDonald, 
remains fundamentally English. No Scottish statesman in 
recent years (with the possible exception of Lord Haldane) 
has given more proof than Balfour of instinctive approach 
to affairs from a Scotsm2n’s point of view. The Scottish 
Churches Act of 1905 might be example enough. Its 
famous Clause V (opposed by Campbell-Bannerman !) 
released the Scottish Establishment from State contro] in 
matters of faith and doctrine. Here breathed the modern 
spirit of Scotland, as the Union of the Churches (thereby 
made possible) was to prove later on. 

Balfour lived to see that, and to rejoice in his own active 
share in the Act which prepared the way. His speeches 
to Scottish audiences, especially in his later years, show 
the starting-point of many of his deepest political con- 
victions. One theme recurs again and again. It is the 
theme of Scottish nationalism as he conceived. and practised 
it. He was a Conservative. His hopes for the future were 
based on developing the past, not on undoing it. This was 
especially true of nationalism in general, and of Scottish 
nationalism in particular, because he held that in the years 
following the Union of the Kingdoms his countrymen had 
triumphed over immense differences of culture, tradition, 
even of dialect, and, greater achievement still (to quote 
his own words) “‘ really have, beyond all the world, set an 
example how to reconcile . . . two things which at first do not 
seem casily reconciled. I mean the intense, and ardent 
patriotism for a part, which yet only reinforces and strengthens 
the larger patriotism for the whole.” 

This is taken from a speech delivered at a St. Andrew’s 
Day Dinner in 1912. The evolution of the British Empire 
after the War made him more and more insistent on the 
doctrine of double loyalties reinforcing one another. He 
had been more responsible than any other man for recom- 
mending the British Cabinet, in 1926, to consent to reducing 
to nothing the central authority within the Empire, leaving 
the Crown the only constitutional bond, and the power cf 
sentiment the only binding ‘force. Explaining this bold 
policy to a Scottish audience in 1927, he claimed that he 
was ‘“‘a Scotsman addressing Scotsmen, and therefore 
peculiarly qualified to speak on this subject.” 

If it be asked (sometimes it was) what Balfour thought of 
the ‘‘ Scottish Nationalists”, the answer lies in these speeches. 
The political party that cails itself by this name may think 
his form of patriotism inadequate. He certainly thought 
theirs retrograde. 
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RECLAMATION IN. SCOTLAND 


By SIR ROBERT GREIG oe 


N this topsy-turvy world where coffee is burned, cotton 
ploughed-under and sows slaughtered; where in 
England hops can only be grown on certificate, and where in 
England and Scotland the potato area can only be increased 
at a penalty of £5 per acre, the reclamation of land would 
seem to be a work of supererogation. Nevertheless, the deep- 
seated and laudable instinct to improve the land they live 
on still exists among both tenants and owners, so here and 
there, for one reason or another, land is still reclaimed in 
patches which in the aggregate, are probably less than the 
areas filched from farming by the growth of towns, aero- 
dromes and armament factories. 


Reclamation was carried out on a great scale in Scotiand 
up to 1880 and then faded out in that sad decade of ruinous 
prices. Recently a general interest in reclamation has revived 
and there are three types of reclamation now going. on, 
the economic or cheerful, the experimental or promising 
and the special or doubtful. The economic reclamation goes 
on in the Orkncy Islands. The Orcadians are an intelligent 
and enterprising people and their farming is as good as any 
in Great Britain. To offset their climate and geographical 
position their heather-covered moors when brought into 
cultivation made good gallant land, 7.¢., land quick to respond 
to good farming. Therefore reclamation has never quite 
ceased in the Orkneys, and year by year, and almost as part 
of the routine of farming, the moors are bitten into and 
merged with the farms. There is nothing novel in the methods. 
The surface is torn up, drained, limed and generously 
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fertilised, and more oats, turnips and pasture reward th 
farmer. Although Orkney is a typical instance of this type 4 
reclamation, the observant traveller may see, tho, h 
rarely, similar improvements going on in other Parts) of 
the country. yt 
If we turn now to the Western Isles, much’ less hap 

. : : bs py 
than Orkney in soil and climate, we find the experiment] 
or promising type in full operation. Mr. T. B.’ Macauby 
.of Montreal, a Lewisman by descent, encouraged by ved 
reclamation he had himself undertaken in Canada, thought 
that the wet black bogs of Lewis might yield to treatmeg: 
though the late Lord Leverhulme had failed at the same tag, 
But ‘this time the attack was scientific. Dr. Ogg, now the 
Director of the Macaulay Soil Research Institute in Aberdeen, 
accompanied by a colleague, visited most of the North 
European reclamation schemes and submitted a proposal to 
Mr. Macaulay which he adopted. The farm of Amish, 
near Stornoway, was obtained. It was not a farm, but a trac; 
of bog, useless to sheep and only of interest to a passing 
snipe. This area has now been worked upon for seven years 
entirely by power implements and human hands, as no hors: 
could move upon it and escape being bogged. It now maintains 
a dairy herd which supplies T.T. milk to the hospital and 
town of Stornoway. A flock of sheep shares the pastures 
and poultry thrive in spite of wet feet. Amidst the dark sur. 
rounding moors the green farm stands out like a crow ona 
snow drift. 


A volume would be needed to describe this remarkable 
experiment, but the main results are these. It has been 
proved, what nobody believed, that good grass and clover 
pastures can be made on agriculturally sterile bog, and that 
on such land the ordinary farm and garden crops can be 
grown with success. Various types of power implemenis, 
Swedish, German and British, have been tested, and it has 
teen shown that land can be reclaimed by such implements 
where horses would sink to the belly. For example a Lanz 
tractor of 80 h.p. can cultivate 18 inches deep at the rat: 
of 10 acres a day and leave the land ready for sowing. By 
trial and error better methods of draining were discovered, and 
the most satisfactory mixtures of seeds and fertilisers were 
ascertained, 

A garden can be made from a desert—at a price. These 
experiments are invaluable as indicators for further experi- 
ments, but they are not yet practical economic reclamation. 


because they show that reclamation both on the large and the 
small scale may eventually become feasible on suitable Jand. 
Nothing could be more rigorous than the test in Lews. 
Minera! soils or dricr moors may, when knowledge 
increases, be reclaimed at costs not hitherto considered 
possible. 


On the smaller scale Dr. Ogg and his colleagues, seeking 
always for cheaper methods, made the astonishing discovery 
that without drainage or cultivation, merely by spreading 
farmyard manure, or some compost on the heather moor 
along with fertilisers, in not too wet a place, and by scattering 
the cheap sweepings of grass and clover seeds, a pasture was 
formed. Slowly the grass, assisted by the trampling of the 
cows, overcome the heather and a fair pasture grew. The 
cost of making such a pasture exclusive of rent and labour is 
about £2 10s. per acre. The rent of a Lewis moor may bea 
fraction of a penny per acre, and there are many days in the 
year which the crofter has free for meditation while supporting 
the gable of his house. - These days employed on thé moot 
would benefit his stock and his income. Some of the men are 
keen to reclaim, but the tenure of land in the Islands makes 4 
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difficulty. Most of the moors are in Common Grazings, grandiosely designed. There will be an Amusement Pay: 
and it might be necessary to consult and convince fifty or a to match. a 
hundred people before improvement could begin, perhaps a Scotland, in short, has pledged itse!f to rp on 
hopeless task. Another promising outcome of the experi- Wembley, and on very much the same scale; and resi 


ments is the desire of the crofters to borrow the large power 
implements, to tear up, not the peat but the skinned lands, 
from which the pzat has been removed. Under certain 
conditions the implements are lent to them.. There is a 
stirring in the dry bones, for whereas before the Arnish farm 
was started Stornoway imported milk from the mainland it is 
now self-supporting in that commodity. 


The third type of reclamation, the special or doubtful, is 
going on at Woodend in Lanarkshire, supervised by the 
Macaulay Institute and financed by the Commissioner for 
Special Areas in Scotland. A peat moss, good for grouse 
but little else, has been taken in hand, but not with the 
primary object of providing employment by its reclamation. 
Here there is no question of finding employment. The most 
up-to-date power implements are used, ‘several having been 
specially designed for the purpose. The main drains, for 
example, are dug by an excavator, and the parallels opened by 
tractors drawing special ploughs. Already some hundreds of 
acres are drained and limed and portions will be grassed this 
season, but a balance-sheet cannot be drawn up for some 
years. The object of the trial will be attained if the question 
is answered—‘ with modern implements and_ scientific 
management, is it worth while to reclaim land of that descrip- 
tion of which there are great areas in the Lowlands?” 
“Worth while” does not mean will it pay? but will 
the resulting asset as agricultural land equal the cost, 
less the unemployment-benefit saved to the Govern- 
ment? If the answer is in the affirmative, some 
small reduction might be made in the numbers of the 
unemployed. 


A SCOTTISH WEMBLEY 


By GEORGE BLAKE 


HEN Lord Nuffield crossed the Tweed-some months 

; ago to meet the Scottish distributors of his wares he 
rose after the appropriate-hincheon, confessed he had only 
then learned that an Empire Exhibition of some magnitude 
is to be held in Glasgow next year, expressed his warm 
approval of the project, and forthwith promised a substantial 
contribution to the Guarantee Fund. 

Many people in the South share Lord Nuffield’s ignorance, 
but for obvious enough reasons. It would have taken a lot 
of expensive publicity during the past few months to get any 
idea past the Coronation obsession into the public mind, and 
no doubt the promoters of the Empire Exhibition (Scotland), 
1938, deliberately held their hands until that overwhelming 
event should be over. As I write there are signs that they 
are already beginning their very heavy task of enlightening 
the world in the matter of their enormous undertaking. 

The Scottish Development Council, sponsors of the 
venture, are certainly “ thinking big” and have taken a 
decision which, when it was made, startled a Scottish public 
that had acquired a curious timidity and a definite defeatism 
during the Depression. They aim at a Guarantee Fund of a 
million pounds and have already raised nearly seven hundred 
thousand. They have persuaded the Corporation of Glasgow 
to hand over for two years one of the largest and most beautiful 
of its parks, Bellahouston. Mr. Thomas S. Tait is their 
architect, and his sketches suggest space and grandeur. For 
all that we are an almost tediously schismatic folk, prejudice 
against Glasgow has been dropped and local authorities every- 
where have rallied in support of the project: some of them 
to participate in a praiseworthy scheme of Regional Pavilions. 
The Dominion of Canada is to be officially representei, and 
it‘ is not doubted that the other Dominions and Crown 
Colonies will occupy space on the Dominions Avenue already 


considerations will immediately occur to all who Temembe 
the lessons of that enterprise. The mere geographic 
distance of Glasgow from London and the Continent fo 
instance, may seem a grievous handicap, but it may be rele 
bered that the speed of express train travelling is to be vastly 
increased this summer, just as the fares have been substan. 
tially reduced during the past few years. The third-clas; 
return for the eight-hour journey between London anj 
Glasgow cost five pounds not so long ago; it is now 32 
for a trip that, from July onwards, will occupy only six hour 
by certain day trains. That the railway companies wil| g0 
far in the direction of special terms for Exhibition visito, 
seems certain. Many travellers, moreover, will Surely b: 
attracted to take in the Exhibition as an agreeable episode in 
a tour among the beauties of the Highlands; and Glasgow's 
ideal situation as a jumping-off point should go far to offs: 
sts admitted lack of attractiveness and of amenities, 
These amenities of Glasgow! . . . The industrial city’s 
somewhat shabby reputation in this respect cannot be dis. 
missed in relation to the popular success of the Exhibition, 





There is the stuff of comedy in the fact that Bellahousto, 
Park stands in one of those wards of Glasgow that went 
“dry” as a result of the Local Option poll in 1921—by, 
this is being put right for 1938 by the ponderous procedure 
of a Provisional Order. (Only. the other evening the City 
Treasurer had ruefully to confess to the visiting member; 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association that the Corporation 
itself has to apply for a special licence to supply even cider 
at banquets in the Municipal Chambers!) In_ proportion 
to its size the city is but indifferently provided so far with 
good hotel accommodation, and there is talk of mooring 
liners in the Clyde. Our licensing laws are not as in th 
West End, still less such as a Frenchman or German would 
approve. Our night life is almost exclusively devoted to 
sleep. 

Nevertheless, ways and means are being considered of 
mitigating such handicaps to gaiety, and they will surely 
be found. Glasgow surprised itself by the valour of it 
Coronation decorations and celebrations. It will be a good 
thing for Scotland alone if the occasion induces us to struggle 
free of certain inherited inhibitions and to discern virtue in 
fresh paint and bunting. A purely personal guess is that 
it will, As for Scottish weather, there need be no fear.. We 
could not possibly do worse than the two damp years of 
Wembley. Of the first seventeen days of this current May 
only one in Scotland was without bright sunshine. While 
the Coronation procession passed under grey skies and then 
into -relentless rain down Constitution Hill all Clydeside 
glowed with light and warmth. 

But what of the economic inwardness of the Exhibition? 
The Scottish Development Council is not a junta of inter- 
national financiers. It is a voluntary body of industrial 
leaders, professional men, and so forth, pledged by its consti- 
tution to do what it can to encourage existing Scottish indus- 
tries and to attract new industries, with the emphasis on the 
latter: clause. Yet its spokesmen -have again and agai 
emphasised the point that this js to bean Empire Exhibition 
and not a parochial affair. Perhaps one may discern in the 
insistence good Scottish common sense. In a world that 
thinks of Scottish industry largely in terms of ships and coals 
few would be found to patronise a collection of geared tut- 
bines, non-ferrous metal tubes, and reducing valves. Th: 
first necessity is to provide the universal attraction, down 
that Amusement Park. The positive display of native goods 
must thereafter fight for itself. Oe 

There are many Scottish-products that-must benefit by 
the promised parade before an international public. Mess. 
Joha Brown hardly néed to advertisy the fact that they build 
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rather good ships, but a wider market is needed for many 
of our specialities. We wish the world to appreciate the 
beauty of our textiles—exquisite woollen goods, decorative 
knitwear, the linens and damasks of Dunfermline, the muslins 
of Glasgow, the tweeds of the Border towns and the Isles. 
We desire it to be universally known that the great carpets 
used in the Abbey for the Coronation were woven in Glasgow. 
We seek appreciation of our unique foodstuffs—oatcakes, 
shortbread, cheeses, salmon, jams, and a large variety of 
canned goods, native-grown. 

These are, in a sense, our new industries. That is, our 
smaller manufacturers of such things have in recent years 
become increasingly bold in their invasion of the market with 
articles of native flavour and specifically advertised as ‘‘ Made 
in Scotland.” (The campaign on behalf of a certain brand 
of tobacco is a case in point that will occur to readers of the 
better class of journal.) For of the new industries of the 
mechanical order we have not, truth to tell, so far attracted 
very many. A few large manufacturing concerns have seen 
fit to establish branch factories in Scotland. Transatlantic 
interests have latterly tended to take notice of our distilleries 
—or, rather, of the qualities of the waters that give Scotch 
whisky its unique properties. But the aeroplane factories, 
the motor-car component shops, and the bakelite emporia 
of our dreams remain on a nebulous plane. 

So there remains, very largely unaffected by recent develop- 
ments, a fundamental disbalance of the Scottish economy. 
The steel-works of Lanarkshire and the shipyards of the 
Clyde may be working to capacity or thereabouts, but we 
have still our very large proportion of unemployed. And even 
if we accept the “‘ hard core” as a thing ineluctable in this 
generation, there is reason to apprehend that the completion 
of the rearmament programme may see us back in the dol- 
drums and still without the “ light ” resources of Birmingham 
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“ Every Scot would do well to read Mr. Gibb’s 
important contribution to the story of his 
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and the Thames Valley: half our population depende 
the boom-and-slump vagaries of the “ heavies.” is 

Will the Exhibition help? After due hesitatio 
fairly hazard a sufficiently decisive “ Yes.” It wil] provid 
focus; it will bring men who matter to look md 
ponder the industrial conveniences, and the relative d = 
of immunity from air attack, we can offer. It should 
liantly advertise the resources we already possess, , . h ‘ 
nice in the meantime to think that Glasgow has always 
lucky in her Exhibitions. The “ Groveries” of 199, 
firmly embedded in sentimental folk-memory. The Exhib. 
tion of 1911, favoured by superlative weather and the vogu: 
of Mr. Herman Finck’s In the Shadows, produced sufiicies 
cash to found the Chair of Scottish History in Glasgo, 
University and something over. 

Anyhow, we are going ahead and with our minds made y 
That alone is much in this contemporary Scotland of soms 
thing suspiciously like under-vitalisation. 


n ONE ~ 


SCOTLAND AND THE EMPIRE 


Some seventy years ago, when John Hill Burton cam 

to “‘redd up ”’—the Scots word seems here appro- 
priate—the notes and joitings he had made in his long laboy: 
as the historian of Scotland, he found among them the matte; 
of a good book, a kind of lighter by-product of his eighy. 
volume History of Scotland. He called it The Scot Abrogj 
It is probably forgotten today, and may only be found linger. 
ing dustily on the upper shelves of Scottish manses; by 
those who once read it will remember his account of Scotsme 
in foreign parts, of Dugald Dalgetty, of the Thirty Yea: 
War and the Seven Years War, of a partnership in arms wit 
the Swedes, of service with Peter the Great, and of tr 
fortunes of the Jacobite exiles after the Fifteen and the Forp. 
five. Hill Burton’s History closes with Culloden, and hi 
Scot Abroad comes down no later. Thus the second epic 0! 
the Scots abroad, the story of the part played by Scotland in 
the creation of the British Empire, though already makin: 
itself while his pen was busy with the first, remained unsun 
by him. Yet at the very moment when he was correctinz 
his last proofs in Edinburgh, David Livingstone was givin; 
living witness to the fact that the spirit celebrated by Burm 
in his earlier heroes was still alive in their common nati: 
land. Livingstone was perhaps too modern, too much of: 
contemporary to appear in Burton’s eye as an historic figure 
None theless, the historian of Scottish exploits im partiby 
infidelium can hardly have failed to see that Livingstone, lik 
his predecessor in African exploration, Mungo Park, stood in 
the true line succession of the great Scotsmen who carried 
the fame of their native land to the farthest corners of th 
earth. 

Of this service and fame the Scot has always been proud: 
and even his pride is fed, rather than humbled, by the humor- 
ous efforts of the Auld Enemy to tell derogatory stories which 
would make him a figure of fun in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. If to the “ egregious English” the Scot is some 
times “‘ unspeakable,” he consoles himself with the reflection 
that of the seven Prime Ministers who have held office in 
Great Britain since the Boer War four have been Scotsmen 
There is a school in Edinburgh, George Watson’s Colleg: 
which boasts that it supplied the War Administration of Mi 
Lloyd George with more members than Eton, Harrow aii 
Winchester combined. And in the present year of grat 
Scotland may pardonably remind the world that the daughte' 
of a Scottish nobleman is Queen, and that the Governor 
General of Canada, Australia, South Africa and India area 
Scots. ‘Thus is maintained a great tradition in the course 
which Scotland has furnished the British Empire with leads 
who haye played a predominant part in exploring dark 
Africa, in making the Canadian Pacific Railway, in govermite 
India, and in supplying the Commander-in-Chief of 
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For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked; every order specially hand paced. 
(Sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4lbs. net weight.) 






For FRIENDS AT HOME 


in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to sui! customers’ own tastes. 
(From one-half pound up.) 


MEXANDER MANSON, LTD., 


May we send you our price list. and information about 
our mail order service to any part of the world ? 


yANUFACTURING CONFECTIONERS IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, FOR 8; YEARS. 





le 


SIL TO ABERDEEN 


and enjoy this holiday! 











A wonder cruise along the East Coast—fun and games 
aboard ship—good accommodation—splendid food—just 
jong enough to tone you up for a fine holiday at Braemar, 
Balmoral, Banchory, Cruden Bay—or in Aberdeen itself 
with its miles of golden sands and full appreciation of all 
that is demanded from a happy modern holiday. 
on several courses—tennis—fishing—swim- 
ming—and endless drives and excursions in the 
tonic pine-laden air. You will enjoy this holiday 
—but better book now. 


BOOK A BERTH NOW. 

Private motor cars, if accompanied in person, are charged 
at reduced rates both to and from London and Aberdeen. 
NOTICE TO PASSENGERS.—The Company's Steam 
Tender “ Ich-Dien ” conveys passengers on arrival to West- 
minster Pier, Thames Embankment; she leaves that pier 
with passengers one hour before advertised sailing times 
from Limehouse. 


Golf 


*“O” ana 


4sk any Tourist Agency, or write today for Leaftet 
post free 


full particulars of fares and Allied Holiday Tours, 


from - 








co. 
LTD. 
ABERDEEN WHARF, LIMEHOUSE, E. 14. 
(Phones : East 2451 (3 lines) 
PIT & SCOTT, LTD.,. 1/3 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.4. (Phone: City 6394.) 





WHEATLEY & CO., LTD., 10/12 Heddon Street, Regent 
(Phone : Regent 5234.) 


GEO. W Street, W.1. 
B33 





To be spellbound by 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


and Islands 











READ 
The Key above the Door. 
By Maurice WALSH. 3/6 net. 
The Small Dark Man. 
By Mavrice WatsH. 3/6 net. 
While Rivers Run. 
By MavcricE WALsH. 3/6 net. 
Herd of the Hills. 
By ALLAN FRASER. 3/6 net. 
Behold the Hebrides ! 
By A. A. MacGrecor. 4/6 net. 
Over the Sea to Skye. 
By A. A. MacGrecor. 4/6 net. 
The Land of Lorne. 
By T. RatcuirFE BARNETT. 3/6 net. 
Wild Drumalbain. 
By A. A. MacGrecor. 4/6 net. 
| CUWWW.. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 





38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W. 1. 
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HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND 
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WEST COAST ROUTE ROUND 


END TO GLASGOW 


THE 
LAND’S 


: 

é 
is the route for scenery—English, Irish and _ Scottish. 
Arrived at Glasgow the traveller has all forms of transport 
at his disposal, enabling him to enjoy the exquisite beauties 
ot the littoral of the Firth of Clyde, as well as the august 
grandeur of the Highlands and the Western Isles, where 
holiday resorts breathe history and romance. 

: 


TRY A BRITISH COASTING LINER. 
TRAVEL BY 
CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY LTD., 
140 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
RTOS IIIT OOM Ie IN INN INIT VEIT 


ao 





THE CALL OF THE NORTH 
SAIL TO DUNDEE AND ENJOY 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


Here’s a holiday!—-The short sea voyage on one of 
our first-class passenger steamers does you good. 
You arrive full of vigour and thoroughly fit to enjoy 
ihe unparalleled beauty and glamour of the wonder- 
a ful Scottish Highlands. Don’t miss this ideal com- 
bination of a holiday on sea and land. 
FARES : 
Cabin: Single, 42/6; Return, 70/-. 
Single, 27/6; Return, 10/-. 


Ist 
2nd Cabin: 


} TN 


THE DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON SHIPPING CO. LTO. 


18 MINCING LANE (Corner of Great Tower Street), LONDON, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE ---- DUNDEE 
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combined forces of the Empire in the Great War. There is 
not a corner of the King’s Dominions, nor any one of the 
Seven Seas, in which men and women from north of the 
Tweed have not played, and are not now playing the same 
part. But we have had to wait till this late hour for the 
historian of this national achievement ; and Professor Dewar 
Gibb now comes, at an appropriate moment, to fill the 
gap with the story of the Scottish Empire-Builder as it 
stood at the end of the nineteenth century.* Professor Gibb 
is a Scottish Nationalist, a well-known figure in the con- 
temporary movement in Scotland who has already shown us 
where he stands, not only by his Vice-Chairmanship of the 
Scottish Nationalist Party, but by his earlier work on Scotland 
in Eclipse. We writes with the pen of a pious, proud and 
candid Scot, and nowhere does he seek to extol his fellow- 
countrymen by belittling the achievements of others. He 
puts his fellow Scots in their place in history, painting them 
in the colours of their own glory, but also “ warts and all.” 
Thus he has made a welcome book, across whose pages 
move in all their varied qualities of heroism, endurance, 
headstrong action and sometimes folly, as rich a company of 
men and women, soldiers, statesmen and seamen, explorers 
and pioneers, as any country has to show. Here are Mungo 
Park and David Livingstone, Mary Slesser and Stewart of 
Lovedale, Dalhousie and Lyon Mackenzie and John Mac- 
donald, “‘ Doctor Jim” and Colin Campbell, and many 
others whose names are immortalised in the rivers and 
mountains of five continents. - In every corner of the world, 
says Professor Gibb, Scotsmen have shown themselves “ no 
less fit to rule than any of the imperial peoples since time 
began.” 


The sentence just quoted is the last in the book. Read 
in conjunction with Professor Gibb’s statement that “ without 
the men of this race the history of the Empire must have 
taken a very different course,” it might seem that Scotland 
might fold her hands in complacent admiration of her past 
triumphs. No Scotsman today will succumb to that pleasant 
temptation : nor does Professor Gibb give him any warrant 
for doing so. He sees Scotland, “ with her imperial task 
ended ” seeking to make for herself and to justify “a new 
conception of her function in the framework of European 
civilisation.” In Empire-building nothing remains to be 
done; and though he guesses that “a dozen potential 
proconsuls may be herding kye in Scottish glens at this 
moment,” none the less the fact that the period of expansion 
is at an end, and that the Statute of Westminster is the 
charter of Dominion independence, means that the wealth 
of oversea opportunity is no longer there for Scotsmen 
to seize. 


He might, I think, have qualified this part of his argument 
by reminding his readers that India, with all her changes, is still 
a great field of service, for that would have been no more 
than the truth. But, in the main, he is right. And it may be 
said that, if the successful purpose of his book is to tell an 
epic story, its moral is to be found in the conclusion that 
those qualities which have hitherto made the Scot abroad 
such an arresting figure in life overseas are now required to 
recreate the homeland that gave them birth. There are many 
in Scotland today who feel that the immortal prizes won by 
Scotsmen in the past have been gained at a high cost to the 
country itself. No candid Scot will pretend that the balance 
of the imperial account is not heavily in Scotland’s favour ; 
but now that, to requote Professor Gibb, “ her imperial task 
is nearly ended,” the time has come for Scotland to retain 
tor her own use some at least of those energies of body, 
mind and spirit which for over two centuries have been 
lavishly expended in the service of the British Commonwealth 
beyond the Tweed. Only so can Scotland hope to play in the 
future a rdle in the world’s history commensurate with her 
own historic past. 





* Scottish Empire. By Andrew Dewar Gibb. (MacLehose. 12s. 6d.) 
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SCOTTISH TRAVEL NOTEs 


‘ By A.A. . , 


Fo fifteen years it has been my privilege to spend sp 
time each year in the North. Whatever tales | Bg 
recount in the first vears, I must admit that today Scotan 
is almost a motorist’s paradise. There is a great improve. 
ment in the Scottish roads. Highway after highway has 
been remade, often at tremendous cost. Take, for instance 
the Perth-Inverness road. Here is a main artery, neatly 
120 miles along. Notwithstanding its importance 95 : 
highway to the North, up to a few years back Motorist; 
were obliged to treat it with grave respect. Nowadays jt 
is one of the finest roads in Britain. Another road thy 
is almost entirely reconstructed is the Great Western Road 
to Inverness. “ It wends its way by Loch Lomond, Gleno 
and Loch Ness. The worst part lay between Tyndrum and 
Ballachulish—over 30 miles of little more than a Cart-track, 
Today this is a wide, straight concrete highway taking quite 
a different route. Then there is the East Coast route tp 
Aberdeen, Inverness and Thurso. What a pleasure it js 
to drive a car on it now. There is a fourth road, too, which 
must have caused great sums of money and considerable 
fortitude in its making—the road to Balmoral and Deeside. 
The once formidable Devil’s Elbow on the way to Braemar 
is now the tamest “ hair-pin” imaginable. The ascent up 
the 2,000-foot high Cairn Well’ mountain is today ‘the 
gentlest of climbs. Who now thinks of avoiding this road 
and taking instead the longer journey round the East Coast? 


BETTER HOTEL ACCOMMODATION. 

Huge expenditure on roads seemed, at the time, something 
of a gamble to the Scottish authorities. But has it not been 
due to new roads that the country is now covered by 
motor-coach and ’bus services; that more and more hotels 
are springing up far outside resorts as well as in them? | 
have no figures of the increase in tourists, but these are 
unnecessary to show Scotland’s growing popularity as a 
holiday ground. Not only are there more hotels, but existing 
ones have almost all undergone modernisation and extension. 
And despite this, it is still well-nigh impossible, at the height 
of the summer, to arrive anywhere late in the day and hope 
to be put up for the night without forward reservation, 
What Scotland needs most is a longer, and preferably an 
earlier, season; and still more roads. The month of June 
is ideal for a holiday, yet how few visitors reach Scotland 
during this month! A through road is sadly needed across 
Rannoch Moor, connecting Pitlochry and Blair Atholl with 
Kinlochleven and Ballachulish. To Loch Rannoch in the 
heart of Perthshire there are roads of sorts, but each ends 
in a cul-de-sac. Another could profitably be constructed 
from Ballater north to Grantown and Inverness via Tomin- 
toul, the highest village in Scotland. Motorists who venture 
over the existing mountain road are intrepid and few. The 
roads of the north-west are also poor, and could be opened 
up with advantage. Around them lies some of Scotland’s 
grandest scenery—from Loch Alsh to Gairloch, Ullapool, 
and Scourie. Main artccies from the East actually reach 
these and other delightful spots, but they connect only with 
difficulty. 

WHERE TO BEGIN A TOUR. 

I must not make it appear, however, that my purpose is 
to decry Scotland or even to criticise its present amenities. 
If you have never been to Scotland, delay no longer, Go by 
car, train, boat or air to some part of it, enjoy a little ofits lake 
and mountain scenery, try to steep yourself in some bit of its 
history, and you will come again for more. It matters little 
where you begin. Try Perth, Aberdeen, Inverness, Fort 
William, Oban, Pitlochry, Strathpeffer or the Isle of Skye. 
They are all excellent centres. Each provides a good choice 
of accommodation, fine sport, perfect roads and the beauty- 
spots can be reached by coach if you have no car. The railroad 
will take you to them at most moderate summer fares. If you 
like a sea trip, take one of the regular services from London 
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Further particulars of these Scottish Hotels may be had from the Travel Manager 





Don't make Holidays in Scotland a ‘Problem 


Whether your choice of holiday is by the sea, in the Highlands, or at a sophisticated 
resort, Scotland's leading Hotels are at your service, offering unrivalled comfort in the 
finest playground of Europe. 


Thoroughly up-to-date, and with every modern facility for enjoyment, each hotel 
carries on the old tradition of hospitality and courtesy. 





tai 
CALLANDER $ The Gateway to the Trossachs TROON ° The Golfers’ Paradise 


THE THE 


PALACE MARINE 
HOTEL HOTEL 


Bl Delightfully situated in 48 Overlooking the 
acres of private grounds. famous Old Troon 
Luxuriously —_ furnished. Course and Beach, 
Ideal centre for the Tros- and within easy reach 
sachs and Rob _ Roy of the Burns Country. 














ARMS 


HOTEL 


Overlooking the Cairn- 
gorm Mountains. 
Fishing on the Spey. 
ge Golfing, Tennis, 
Phone: 26 Bowling. 


: agi 4 Country. Golf, - Tennis, pel “Parts i Excellent Golf, Tennis, 
Phones: 45-46 Callender Fishing, Mountaineering. ‘Phones: 456-7 Troon Sea Bathing. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY :  ucui'Resc, =| GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire) siitbrious Climate 
‘R gh : = 5 ig 
| GRANT | = COF—71 
ahha abit GAIRLOCH 


HOTEL 


Excellent Trout Fishing 
on Five Lochs. Gelf, 
Sea Bathing, Boating, 
Deep Sea Fishing. 








OBAN : “The Charing Cross of the Highlands” SKELMORLIE $ On The Firth of Clyde 
L =, ‘ ‘ ‘ \ 4 > , 


a igs THE meme. Se 30 = 
a ALEXANDRA ae! HYDRO HOTEL 


tr j a Se ——= -“~Prominently situated 200 

HOTEL a Ae - =—-_"= = feet above sea level. 
c Ee oe cS ee =: & Overlooking Scotland's 

al : “_: Most Glorious Water- 


way. Tennis, Golf, 


Sea Fishing, Salt Water 





Commands the finest 
view of the famous 


Oban Bay. Golf, Boat- 






S ; aa” i = — 2 2 
i ing, Sea Bathing, Tennis, 7 Ge <3 i, SS : =u Baths and Swimming 
: er eo Bowling, ete. . j ‘ —_ > Pool, Sun Lounge, Ball- 
Phone: 81 Oban ‘Phone: 88 Wemyss Bay room. 








MONTROSE . Bracing Sea Breezes CALLANDER : A Magnificent Countryside 
a — ane % ro THE 
g . MARINE | <> ~ J #—_ DREADNOUGHT 


On the links, overlook- 

ing three Golf Courses, In the Heart of the 

North Sea, and _ three Loch District. Bens and 

miles of Sand Beach. Glens. Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Boating, Shoot- 


Golf, Tennis, Bowling, : ; : 
and Sea Bathing. ing and Mountaineering. 







*. 


= See ee 
Se oe eT en IS | 


‘Phone: 150 Montrose 

















Recommended by A.A., R.A.C., RS.A.C., ete. Brochures and Particulars from Hotel Managers. 
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to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth or Aberdeen. Your car 
can go with you to save the tiring journey through England 
and the Lowlands. 
ply to the Orkneys and Shetlands, if you have time to visit those 
islands. And over to the West you can make short or long 
cruises from Glasgow or Oban to the Western Isles, south to 
Arran and Kintyre, or as far north as Stornoway. 


Less POPULAR PLACES. 

So far I have generalised freely about a Scottish holiday, 
though I hope I have said enough to prove that Scotland is 
ready to provide its visitors with a really comfortable and 
enjoyable time. The angler or golfer, mixing as he does with 
other exponents of his hobby, usually needs little advice 
as regards the best place for discovering trout or salmon, 
or the more sporting golf-courses. Or he knows what references 
to seek. The ordinary tourist, having no cager friends to 
advise him, asks two questions: Is Scottish weather as bad 
as it is said to be? And what places off the beaten track 
should I visit ? 

As regards weather I think I know every kind that Scotland 
has to offer: and I still go there. The summer in Scotland 
can be as cold and wet as in Devon. It can also be as hot 
and dry. Good weather is a matter of uncertainty in any 
country. But I will say this: that while a wet Devon lane 
or seafront can fill one with the deepest pessimism, rain 
only accentuates the freshness of the Scottish countryside. 
Without its showers and returning periods of sunshine 
Scotland would not be the country that it is. I have found that 
June and September are often the finest months. Showers 
are more likely during other times in the summer than long, 
steady downpours. The second question, when so many 
resorts are off the beaten track, invites partisanship. My 
choice cannot be everyone’s. For instance, Ballater is a 
favourite resort of mine. I like it as a centre for exploring 
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Phone: Dalmally 6. « elegrams: situation in 
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| looking Lech 
and Kilchurn Castle 
and Ben Lui. 


golf, moun- 





Fishing, 


taineering, tennis. 
H. and C. in bed- 
rooms. 


Brochure and Tariff 


on application. 














From Aberdeen and Thurso steamers ~ 
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the lovely wooded banks of the Dee; for kee Ding its 
in the background and so providing easy coun 
for its: pretty golf course hidden away at the back 
village. Others might call it a noisy place, if they al 
hotel on its main road. I like Nairn, which is a smal] : 
resort overlooking the Moray Firth and Tevealing “ip 
distance the coast of Cromarty. It provides excellent 

and is within easy access of Loch Ness and its Glens, " 
River Spey, and other unspoilt watering places alon 

coast. I like Lairg,: in’ Sutherland, because me 
main roads from North, East and West Highland 
converge there to make motor explorations easy ; and 
a tiny golfing resort at the foot of the Cairngorms, » CONVenient 
situated. for reaching the coastline between - Dundee 
Aberdeen. Kinloch-Rannoch, in the heart of Perthshin 
nestles besides peaceful Loch ‘Rannoch and leads nowher. 
I like Bridge of Allan, because it is so near to histor 
Stirling without the bustle of that city, and because ; it 
convenient for a Trossachs tour and other lovely pans y 
Perthshire. Ballachulish I like for its loch scenery ay 
proximity to Glencoe. Loch Awe, largely because of it 
enchanting lake, studded with islands, Ben Cruachan and 


Mountin 




























the Pass of Brander beside it, and because of its Position 

as a motoring centre for tours inland and by the Oban gf |!" - 

board. South of the Highlands fancy takes me to Dunby thet 

an unconventional seaside resort. It has good golf, andj Ged 

handy for seeing the Scott Country. And finally, Newt). at 0 
RANZ 


stewart, placed at the cross-roads of the Galloway Country 
a part of Scotland little visited by Southerners because iff | Aig 
is a trifle off the map. I mention these, not to dispangi | 
dozens of other better-known centres, but because chanali | in Lan 


has brought me to them and they have suited my own ta: At GR 





















You may say that I have ignored many famous resonf | {eh 
and caravanserais. I have done this deliberately, becay Hes 
they are too popélar for my liking. Let me mention; 

At 0 
few. Gleneagles and Turnberry you know well by nm neue 
from the advertisements of the L.M.S. Railway. Gleneagls ri 
is hidden away in southern Perthshire below Crieff. ly rat 
hotel is as renowned as its golf courses, and here you my thw 
while away a holiday without even moving to the next vilag® } He 
Turnberry, like Troon and Prestwick, is on the Ayrshinf | "4 
coast and is noted for its golf. Similarly famous is Nort Pro 
Berwick, which has as many as nine courses within rah— |” 
So, of course, is St. Andrews. But the last two are on tei | &" 
opposite coasts around the mouth of the Forth. You wif’ —— 
like all these resorts, if you like golf very much. Taymoutfh~ 
Castle, once the home of the Earls of Breadalbane, is another STR: 





Lying between Kenmore and Aberfeldy, 
it is a perfect touring centre. The river Tay, noted fu 
salmon, runs through its grounds. The Castle itself is tk 
hotel, a picturesque building in a glorious setting. Hug 
palaces like this and Gleneagles are so isolated that they ar % 
obliged to cater as completely as possible for the visitors 

entertainment. In more or less the same category ar e 
Peebles Hydro and the Atholl Palace Hotel at Pitlochry- 
up-to-the-minute establishments in which you could neve t 
be bored. 


famed resort. 





LITERATURE ON SCOTLAND. 

Those who want to know something of Scotland befor 
deciding to go should write to the Secretary of the Scottish 
Travel Association, 2 North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 
This institution has produced illustrated leaflets dealing with 
many parts of the country and they can be obtained 0 T 
request. Advice and other information is also available. FAR 

An interesting booklet which has just come my way’ 
called How to see Scotland, and is published by Thos. Coos 
and Son. As is the case with most literature from trad He 
agencies, it gives itineraries and costs both for conduct 
and independent Scottish tours. This one does mot, 
however. It offers many pages of descriptive notes and illus 
trations on all parts of Scotland as well as a guide to hotel. 
You should ask for this booklet. 
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COLF 


> histori HOTEL Fully Licetised A EK 
USE it j M y 
odern and 
Parts off | COVER THE LOWLANDS PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. 
ery anj OF SCOTLAND. Moderate. 
Se of ji OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. These two Scottish Hotels offer you a memorable holi- 
han RMT HEP AREAT "SRR. URINE: on” =~ Chataaaemmaamae day. The Atholl Palace, in the playground A the 
me : 7 " og : ter- 

5, nge to Stay or Spend your Holiday— Highlands, provides a continuous programme of en 
POSttiog pale 8 y ~ pth ieee any tainment throughout the Season, a vena awe 
) A a a . te 
ban se In pOUCLAS HOTEL, BRODICK. At BLACK BULL HOTEL, KIL. ol of of 7: hg allay Brochure, — 
Dunby Electric Light, Central Meating. LEARN. Largely extended. H.& (. cecasions, ree, with Larill. 

a, Golf, Garage. H. & C. Water in Water in all bedrcoms. Central = : ‘ . 
and j all bedrcoms, Reconstructed. A.A. Heating. Electric Light. Fishing. The Allan Water and Spa Hotel is beautifully situated 

Telephone—Brodick 5. S3.A.C., A.A., R.A.C. ‘ : « , 7 
Newton. LeenANRA HOTEL, LOCH. Telephone—Killearay 15: on the wooded slopes above Bridge of Allan. In the 
a ay At ZA. Garage. Car for Hire, At ROWARDENNAN HOTEL, heart of Romantic Scotiand, it makes the ideal touring 
Ountr, Telephone—Lochranza 228. pele agg 3 atl ot Ben centre for the Trossachs and Rob Roy a a 
Cause jf | At LAMLASH HOTEL, LAM- “het kee ee Riding, Fishing, Tennis, Dancing, ete. Ilusirat 
ispa = | ain hight secu Relephone—Rowardennan 1, Tariff free. Covered way to famous SPA, with natural 
% j Telephone—Lamlash 8. | ty DUMBARTONSHIRE curative waters and all modern Treatments. 
Chance At _GARTOCH 
In LANARKSHIRE T ARN HOTEL, 


. . 7 GARTOCHARN, by Alexandria, 
rN taste ‘ eee end | pt near Loch Lomondside. Recon- 
Light ? i & C,- Water in. all structed and reconditioned. H. & C. 

Tesorts bedrooms, Central Heating. Golf, Water in all bedrooms. Electric 


becaye (Heated). Repairs. Light. Central Heating. Best Fish- 


z ‘ks Ot Case F ing Ground. 3 miles froni Ballech 
cone ncaeleiss | Bh at AND SPA HOTEL 
he . Telephone—Garlocharn 204. + 






nition ; 
At DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, 

Y nam DOUGLAS. Electric Light. R.S.A.C! At BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH. : Stirlineshir 

: AA, RAC, 'Phone—Douglas 248 Electric Light. MH. & C. | Watec Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 
> eet a Ep ; , in all bedrooms. Fishing on Loch 
-Neagls © eae E _ rel — eee —, Steamer Excursions. Re- 

¥ . Ker > Light. rolf, ecorate 
ft Is Fishing,  Telephone-—Lanark 84. see Petephone—Alexandria 55. 


At CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 


Ou my LANARK, Goli, Central Heating. | In RENFREWSHIRE 
; Electric Light. if. & C, Water in At THE STAR HOTEL, PORT 
Village I bed GLASGOW, near Gouroe'. “On the of Allan 





all bedrooms. Garage. R.S.A.C., ALA 
RAC T 


A.A, Clyde 
Telephonc—Lanark 31, River sailings. Telephcnc—118. eg 
Banks Il ater. 





Lyrshite 


North Proprietors: PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Glasgow District), LTD. 


























reach, For Terms apply to the Hetel Manager, or to 
On th: General Manager, 103 WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
7 Telephone—Douglas 572. 
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Hug | MELVILLE CRESCENT. it 
ey are @ Magnificent Scenery and Health-giving Air. Grounds ! : . ’ 
sitar’ 2 Acres. Golf Course within easy reach. . . . . , : ; 
itor’ we A: SNe eee See ee i The Hotel is centrally situated in the West End :4 
'y are ® Thirty Bedrooms. Electric Light. Running Hot and | of the City. The Public Rooms are spacious, and 
fice. Cold Water in all Bedrooms. Central Heating. " ck esi i. 
wt @ Boarding T : a ; i : : | w e " | the Bedrooms are fitted with hot and cold water, 
e ae ee ie lianas: “ electric radiators and telephones. Electric lift. 
snciieaeliiainaiaiiien | Tel.: 31295. Telgs.: “ Melcrest Edinburgh.” \3 
MANAGERESS SRO ican : 
i ——— ee 
ottish | 
urgh, EDINBURGH 
with 
a The Cockburn Hotel | FIFE ARMS HOTEL 
le, FIRST-CLASS R.A.C, APPOINTED 
pS , AND BENS 
ay 1s EXCELLENT COMFORT, MIDST GLENS : 
Cook SERVICE AND CUISINE PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE COURT. 
rave! a . a a ss Standing 1,150 ft. above sea } 1. 
mm HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER IN BEDROOMS raendies pitti ities thik ee 
icted ane aah ee A real Highland Holiday with every comfort. 
nore, ELEVATOR GARAGE Golf, Salmon fishing, ‘Tennis, Mountaineering. 
llus- Bed, Bath and Breakfast, 8/6 H. and C. Water in Bedrooms, 4 
tels, . ' " ; ie: io Seo. PRIVATE BaTtuRooMs. Evecrric Liant. PassexGer ELEVATOR, 
ened ee eee ae "Phone: 14. Manager: R. U. SHAND. 
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The 


CRUISES 


to the 


And to CAITHNESS. 
From LEITH & ABERDEEN 


June to September. 


Inclusive Cruises from £3 10/- to £7. 
the NEW STEAMER “ST. CLAIR” 
other first class passenger vessels 


12 days’ Holiday. 
at ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, 
HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 
£12-and £11 10/-. 

LOCH and SEA FISHING,. cic 


Full particulars from: 


NAVIGATION CO., LTD., 
Dept. 34. Tower Place. LEITH, or to 
Dept. 34, Matthews’ Quay, ABERDEEN 


HEALTH & PLEASURE 


ORKNEY & SHETLAND ISLES 


and 


including week 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND & 
| ORKNEY & SHETLAND STEAM 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA is a country which de- 
serves careful consideration from discerning 
holiday-makers, for it will satisfy the most 
exacting, if only by the variety of its attrac- 
tions. The country is divided into four 
principal provinces: Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, the most popular 
of which is, perhaps, Bohemia. In this 
province one finds forests and pastureland, 
plains and mountains, streams and valleys, 
which provide the visitor with beauty and 
grandeur in every shape and form. At 
Carlsbad or Marienbad one can obtain the 
latest treatment amid surroundings of such 
charm that a sufferer is the better merely by 
being there. Moravia is a province of 
forests and pastures where one of the great- 
est attractions is the astonishing series of 
caves near Brno, the chief town. The great 
halls full of stalactites are linked by nearly 
four miles of underground passages, and a 
long half-day excursion from Brno is re- 
quired to visit them. The drive to the 
caves is in itself a pleasure because of the 
beauty of the surrounding countryside. 
Brno, a thriving industrial town, has a large 
park, and an anthropological museum which 
is full of interest to antiquarians. The 
foreigner who enters Slovakia for the first 
time is delighted by its old and interesting 
customs, and the delightful peasant costumes 
he encounters. Here the peasant women 
still walk barefoot to the villages, their boots 
being unworn until their arrival in order that 
they may gather at the Church in spotless 
footwear. The capital, Bratislava, possesses 
a fine ruin which was a Royal residence until 
it was burnt a century ago. Slovakia has 
magnificent mountain scenery, some of the 
peaks reaching a height of 8,000 feet. Fur- 
ther south is the narrow plateau of the High 
Tatras, rising from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. A 
first-class motor road runs along the plateau, 
and also an electric railway. In the moun- 
tainous districts pine woods cover the slopes 
to a height of almost 7,000 feet. 

The spas of Czechoslovakia deserve 
special mention, including, as they do, such 
famous names as Carlsbad, Marienbad, 
Franzensbad, and Pistany Spa. These have 
up-to-date treatments for obesity, gouty 
disorders, diabetes, rheumatism, heart 
troubles and many other diseases, while 
catarrhal and pulmonary disorders are 
dealt with at Lunacovice, Stary Smokovec, 
and other centres. Pistany Spa is famous 
for the remarkable healing qualities of its 
sulphur and mud baths. It is situated in 
the valley of the River Waag in the foot hills 
of the Lesser Carpathians. The climate is 
very equable with no sudden changes of 
temperature, and it is particularly beneficial 
to those suffering from rheumatic ailments. 
The season extends throughout the entire 
year, and the main hotel groups are con- 
nected with the baths, thus making winter 
cures as practicable as those in summer. 

Czechoslovakia is not an expensive coun- 


| try to visit, but compares very favourably in 


this respect with many countries of fewer 
attractions. Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son 
have a series of holiday tours to Czechoslo- 
vakia at prices ranging from £13 Is. 6d. for 
15 days, to a 22-day tour at £48 ros. A 
typical instance is a 15-days’ holiday from 
London, visiting Flushing, Franzensbad, 
Marienbad, Carlsbad, and Prague, the 


from f O gos | 


in the famous cruising finer 
“LANCASTRIA” 


FROM LONDON JULY3} 


Visits to Copenhagen and 
Hamburg, two of the most 
beautiful and gayest ports 
on the Continent. Unique 
itinerary, with ample time 
for sightseeing by day and 
evening entertainments, 


Write to your loca! agent or 
Cunard White Star Ltd., Liverpool, 
London, etc. 


Cuvard 
Wbite Star 





MILES w 
AMAZON 


Delightful 7 weeks’ toun 
in an ocean liner without 
change of ship. 





From Liverpool 


s.s, HILARY JUNE 8 AUG. 10 


s.s.s ANSELM - - - JULY3 
at special reduced summer fares, £60, £70, £75 
including organised shore excursions. 
Other sailings Oct. 7, and Dec. 7, fares £75 

0, £85, including excursions, 
Single and two bedded rooms—no ins side rooms, ye 
fuli Partic ~ and Illustrated Book! 
Dent No 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, 
1/3 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, 


and the usual agents. 
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“HOW 


If you would make the most of 
your holiday over the border, 
this handbook, issued by Cooks, 
is your obvious choice. What- 
your nection of an_ ideal 
holiday may be, you are sure 
to find in its pages one sug- 
gestion that just suits your 
inclination—and pocket ! 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


ever 


THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE 





TO SEE SCOTLAND” 


through 


COOKS 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 
BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1. 


70 London and Provincial Branches. 


INDEPENDENT TOUR 
7 days £10 190 0. 
Rothesay 7 days £7 11 6 
‘Largs 7 days £8 11 0 
Troon 7 days £9 20 


Travel, London back to London, 





full-board accommodation, etc. 
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month of blue 


One glorious 
- skies aad sunlit seas, with the 
additional interest of specially 


conducted shore excursions at the 
principal ports of call, Boulogne, 
the Azores, Madeira, Casa- 


— Marseilles, and using the 
ship as an hotel throughout the 
Cruise. 
+s ideal summer holiday cruise 
_ is made by the 
. 9 
ms. *“BALOERAN 


Sailing from London (Tilbury) Aug. 8 
ist CLASS ONLY. 


and Illustrated Brochure 
upen application. 


Fares 


120/121 Pall Mall, London. 
s.W.1; and 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
and Tourist Agents. 


General Agency: 








JAMAICA 


Weekly Sailings from Bristol (Avonmouth Docks), 


with occasional calls at Bermuda. 


"REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


28 days (including 2 days’ hotel in 
Jamaica or 9 days’ hotel in Bermuda) £47) § 
£60 


£32 


5 days (including 3 days’ motor tour and 
6 days at Myrtle Bank) - - - 


32/35 days round voyage to West Indies 


in “cargo” type steamer - -— - 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


FYFFES LINE 


Write for illustrated folder $.P.2 to:—— 


ELDERS & FYFFES, LIMITED, 

31 Bow St., London, W.C.2. City: 7 Camomile 

St., Bishopsgate, E.C.3. West End: 125 Pail 
Mall, S.W.1, cr the usual Agents. 











sania “This holiday costs £22 5s. od. 
Another, of 16 days, visits Prague, Tatran- 
ska, Lomnica, Pistany, and Brno: the price 
is £26. A third includes visits to Brno, 
Prague, Stary Smokovec, Sliac and Pistany : 
the tour occupies eighteen days and costs 
£39. In addition to these and many other 
suggestions, this firm has a tour which has 
been specially arranged for flower-lovers, 
under the leadership of Dr. Hugh Roger- 
Smith, late Hon. Secretary of the Alpine 
Garden Society. The object of the tour is 
not the acquisition of specimens, but to 
afford an opportunity to enjoy the magnifi- 


cent flora of the Tatra Mountains. Of the 
smaller alpine plants and mosses, the 
Tatras have more than 3,000 species. The 


cost of this tour is £48 1os., and a detailed 
itinerary can be obtained at any branch of 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son. 


Messrs. Hickie, Borman, Grant & Co. 
Ltd., of 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, 
offer a 16-day official tour of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland at an inclusive price of 27 
guineas. The party visits Nuremberg, 
Prague, the High Tatras, Zakopane, Kra- 
kow, Warsaw, Berlin and Cologne. Another 
16-day tour by the same firm visits Cologne, 
Nuremberg, Prague, Budapest and Vienna. 
The cost of this tour is also'27 guineas. An 
illustrated hand book is published which will 
be sent gratis on request. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE U.S.A. 


It is anticipated that many thousands of 
people will take Atlantic holidays this year. 
In preparation for this the Cunard White 
Star Line have planned a series of cruise- 
holiday tours to suit the convenience of all 
visitors. Tours can always be extended 
or varied to fit individual requirements, and 
many of those upon the programme include 
an Atlantic crossing by R.M.S. ‘ Queen 
Mary,’ either one way or for the complete 
round trip. Round trip voyages to New 
York with 2} days’ sight-seeing can now be 
accomplished in less than a fortnight, which 
brings these tours within the scope of the 
ordinary business vacation. The cost, in- 
cluding hotel accommodation, sight-seeing in 
New York, and minimum tourist ocean fare, 
is approximately £58. Allowing five days 
in New York and returning by the Liverpool 
or London service, the trip can be extended 
to just under three weeks, and the cost is, 
roughly, two pounds less. Another alterna- 
ay, is to sail both ways by the ‘ Aquitania ’ 

* Berengaria,’ which allows a full nine 
daw’ sightseeing in New York, still within 
the three-weeks’ limit, at a cost of approxi- 
mately £60. There are tours allowing up 
to twenty-five days for the complete trip, 
including visits to Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Montreal, Washington, Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City, providing from five to twelve 
days ashore. Many prefer to travel out by 
way of the beautiful St. Lawrence to Can- 
ada, and thence to New York before re- 
embarking for the homeward voyage. 


HOLIDAY PARTIES 


The Engadine, June 14-29; Zermatt and Saas-Fee 
July 1 15; Keswick, July 16-26; Swiss Lakes, July 
29-August 11; Norway, August 10-24; Swiss Watkin. 
Tour, August 16-28; Austrian Walking Tour, 
August 30-September 10; Yugoslavia, August 3v- 


September 18, 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 


126 BAKER STREET, an, W.1. 
(Welbeck 708 
























this year 


tut be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
ccmbining the amenities of com- 
fertable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for Eastern conditions. 
Cemfertable cabins, each with win- 
dow cr porthole. Spacious public 
rcoms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full - particulars. 


Regular Passenger Service to 
CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN & 
LOURENCO MARQUES. - 


First Class Only ‘: 







£40 
CADETOWN 


Book your passage by DURBAN 


ELLERMANE 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP co. LTD. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Telephone : Avenue 2424, 











PRAGUE—KRAKOW—BERLIN 













16 DAYS - 27 GNS. 
7 iri sts can visit the Iligh Tatras, an almos 
undiscovered holiday territory in the Carpa 
on the borders of Czechoslovakia and Pol 
easily as they can pay a visit to Paris. 4 
according to length of stay, but are in all cas 
surprisingly low. For example, Hickies 16-day 
tour ““B” takes you through the High Tatras b 
wa; of Nuremburg 1e, Zakopane, Krak w, 
Warsaw, Berlin and ( gne—at an in lu 1 
of 27 guineas. This figure covers travel, 
tips, taxes. conveyance of baggage between s 
and hotels, and Hickies’ service. No night 
Write for full itinerary to 


HICKIES, 


25 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 
Tel.: WHitehall 2094, 


BIG BENEFITS OFFERED 
THIS YEAR AS WELL AS 
LASTING RELIEF 
from 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
ARTHRITIS, SCIATICA, 


PISTANY SPA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
formation please apply to :— 
Spa Bureau (Dept. }.), 
25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. |. 
The Pistany Agency Ltd. (Dept. J.). 


$.W. 1. 

















For in 


The Pistany 





312 Upper Regent Street, London, S.W.1 











Lhe 


} fens: Led Play: cune 
of the Worldl 


RESTAURANT 


AND 


SLEEPING. CAR..EXPRESSES BY LMS 


Temlceneyy and tariff from LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancrés Chambers, London, N.W.1!. 
Arthur Towle, Controller. 
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N.D.C., revised version, proves, as I suspected, less alarming 
than seemed likely three weeks ago, but despite Mr. 
Chamberlain’s concessions the investor cannot be expected 
to register more than modified rapture. To many companies, 
whose profits have risen steeply in 1936, the option to include 
that year in a three-year average basic period will sensibly 
educe the tax burden, in that the taxable growth of profits 
will be measured from a higher datum level. The intimation 
that exceptional risk (rubber ?), exceptional wastage of assets 
(mining ?), and deferment of yield (rubber, large-scale capital 
expansion schemes ?) may be pleaded for special treatment, 
also seems to hold out brighter hopes for groups of companies 
which, at first sight, seemed to be unduly exposed to heavy fire. 


In my original contention that the tax is an unfortunate 
one I remain, however, quite unmoved. Many anomalies 
and injustices may conceivably be avoided, but the very 
necessity for establishing a board of referees is a sufficient 
indication of the cumbrousness of the whole scheme. 
Throgmorton Street, I suspect, will soon tire of the kind of 
statistical exercises this tax introduces, and will probably 
respond to any concrete evidences that trade recovery is still 
broadening out, but uncertainty, even if it is pushed into the 
background, is never helpful. Investment advisers will make 
less use of their slide-rules, which may be all to the good, for 
estimating earnings on some equities, at least, is going to be 
almost as crazy as the hunting of the snark. 


* * * * 


A SCOTTISH STEEL SHARE 


The Scottish flavour of this issue provides an opportunity 
for us to cross the border and take a glance at one or two 
Scottish investments. Steel, coal, shipbuilding, shipping, 
textiles, banking, insurance, and investment trusts, these 
are the main branches of activity through which Scotland is 
best known to the investor here, and companies such as 
Colvilles, Coats, John Brown, Stewarts and Lloyds and British 
Oxygen spring readily to the mind as representing Scottish 
enterprise and strong finance. Looking first at the steel 
industry, I imagine that investment interest in this country 
is now very widely spread in Colvilles’ undertaking which 
occupies a dominating position. Last year profits rose 
moderately from {£610,708 to £739,154, and a 7 per cent. 
Ordinary dividend has been paid. At 26s. 6d., therefore, the 
{1 shares are yielding 5 per cent. I think they are fairly 
valued on this basis. 

Earnings will doubtless expand again this year, but dividend 
increases will be checked by the necessity of conserving resources 
in a rapidly growing concern. Through its energetic policy 
of amalgamation Colvilles has effected a good deal of technical 
reorganisation in the past two years and paved the way for a 
large-scale constructional programme. Some £2,500,000 is 
to be expended on the construction of a cokery, two modern 
blast furnaces and other capital equipment destined to reduce 
the company’s dependence on external supplies of pig iron. 
In the long run, this policy should help to stabilise the position 
of shareholders, but it robs the shares of immediate speculative 
attraction. 


J. & P. COATS PUZZLE 

Turning from steel to textiles, what can one make of the 
disturbing fall in profits just announced by J. and P. Coats ? 
This fine old Paisley firm of cotton-thread manufacturers 
has done well for investors. Even through the slump it has 
never paid less than 10 per cent. on its Ordinary capital, 
and last year the {1 units touched 68s. 6d. For 1936 the 
10 per cent. rate has been maintained, but profits have fallen 
trom £2,006,340 to £1,795,000, which is below the level of 
1930: the Ordinary units, quoted at 55s. earlier this year, 
are down to 46s. 6d., offering a yield of 44 per cent. Should 
they be bought for recovery on the theory of reviving inter- 
national trade, or sold as a declining equity? I think there 
is ground for cautious optimism. Last year exports of thread, 
which account for 80 per cent. of the company’s turnover, 
fell trom £3,853,000 to £3,452,000, which, together with 
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higher costs in the United States and the adverse tra 
position in Spain, probably explains the contraction in eamint 
In the first four months of 1937 the export trend has taken » 
; : 5 eee ow . P “mh 
turn for the better, with an aggregate of £1,301,000, : 
£1,080,000 in the corresponding period of 1936. Even the 


1935 level has been left behind, and gains in Practically ever, 
market were quite striking in’ March and April. Bry, 
I cannot see any quick recovery to the good old days ofr 
and 20 per cent. dividends, but it may well be that the comp ; 
is just emerging from a bad phase. Holders should Not sel 
but safety-first investors may choose to await the chairman’, 
speech next month before making a purchase. 


* x * * 
” BURMAH OIL PROSPECTS 


Even after making full allowance for the worst of NDC 
I am impressed by the prospects of the oil industry, Sy, 
by siep the range of selling prices is being raised, and demang 
looks good enough to bring still better prices later this year 
There is no sounder medium for the investor in oil than th 
Burmah Oil Company. It enjoys Scottish management, js th: 
largest producer of petroleum in the Empire, and has a balance. 
sheet of which any company would justly be proud. Th, 
outstanding Ordinary capital is just over £9,000,000, and of 
this about 85 per cent. has been created out of profits by the 
capitalisation of reserves. An investor who bought 100 share 
at par thirty years ago would now have 720 shares worth 
roughly, £4,000. No stinting here, but, mark you, ver 
conservative finance. 

The balance-sheet at December 31st, 1935, showed invest. 
ments, including £4,459,336 in gilt-edged securities, at a 
aggregate figure of £15,367,761. Included in these inves. 
ments were holdings of £3,561,990 of Anglo-Iranian Oil ordinary 
stock and 1,000,000 “‘ Shell”? {1 Ordinary shares. At today’ 
prices these two holdings alone are worth nearly £27,000,000 
Here, then, is a huge hidden reserve apart from publishe: 
reserves of over £3,000,000. 

The 1936 dividend has been raised from 20 to 27} per cent. 
on the basis of which the £1 shares, at £51), yield 
4} per cent. As earnings and dividend should be increased 
still further this year, the shares should prove a very satisfactory 
investment. 

* * * ~ 


Venturers’ Corner 


Not even Scottish management can avert the depredations 
of the trade cycle on investment portfolios. The Scottish 
Stockholders Investment Trust was formed in 1926, and acquired 
its assets in the period of rising values which was brought 
to an end in 1929. As most of the investments consisted of 
equities, with a goodly leaven of American common stocks, 
the trust was bound to feel the effects of the prolonged slump, 
for the few years between 1926 and 1929 were insufficient 
to enable the board to build up a strong position. Until 1931 
revenue covered not only the 53 per cent. Cumulative Prefer 
erce dividend but a reasonable return on the Ordinary stosk, 
but subsequently there have been no Ordinary dividends and 
even Preference payments have fallen behindhand;. arrears # 
November 30th, 1936, amounted to 11} per cent. 

Here is a stock which I commend to the speculative investor. 
Priced at. 100 Scottish Stockholders Investment Trust £100 
54 per cent. Cumulative Preference received 5 per cent. ft 
the year ended November 30th last, and arrears amount to over 
£9 net. The trust’s capital position has improved immensely 
during the recovery period, with the result that the depreciation 
of the investments below the balance-sheet figure has now give 
place to a moderate surplus. The Preference capital is thert- 
fore covered with a margin to spare. Revenue is at last be- 
ginning to reflect the larger dividends declared on the trust: 
investments, which represent a fair cross-section of British a 
American industry. For the current year Preference hold 
should receive not merely the full 54 per cent, but something 
on account of arrears, Custos. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particula’ 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corte 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 


initials or a pseudonym to their questions.| 
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cruises to 
happiness 


Make a date with happi- 
ness now... gloriously 
sunny days, romaiuitic 
nights and carefree 
enjoyment. Come 
cruismg amid exotic 
scenes... see the most 
colourful places at just 
the tight time of year 
on the 


ARANDORA STAR 


» World’s Most Delightful Cruising Liner 


JUNE 5 JUNE 26 





Split, Venice, Dal- Hamburg, Brunsbuttel, Hol- 
matian Coast, Yugo Slavia, tenau, jornholm, Zoppot, 
20 DAYS Stockholm, Copenhagen. 
from 35 guineas 13 DAYS from 22 gnineas. 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, The Zeruen, Laerdal, Aardal, 
Land of the Midnight Sun, O1 yeaa Movnks 
Spitzbergen, Ice Barrier, de ot bag bade. ve pone 
Norw ian Fjords and Trondheim, Arendal, 
Bergen. 20 DAYS Christiansand, Hamburg 
from 34 wuineas 13 DAYS from 22 guineas 

day for alustrated brochure and full details of the 1937 


ARANDORA STAR Cruises. 








3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. (Whitehall 2266) 





Liverpcol, Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies 
LANNE 0 OC RNR = 
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"> NOTABLE NUMBERS 
410r ° 14 PORTSMOUTH STREET—* THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP *. 
ven \ we This noted literary shrine lies just off the south west 
~d \ corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields, in @ neighbourhood full 
Te. \ of Dickensian memories 
be- \ Another famous number is Player's No. 3—that 
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RETURN FROM ELECTRICAL 


SHARES INCREASED FROM 547 
TO 13;% IN TEN YEARS 


An investor who divided #100 
equally among all the shares in the 
Portfolio of Electrical Industries Trust 
n June 1996, or when they first be- 
came available w one: have received 
an income of €5 6s. 10d. during the 
first year. But for tha year ending 
Dec. 1936 this return vould have 
creased to £13 15s Qd., and the 
original investment of £100 would 
1 January of this year have been 
vorth £957 Qs. 7d. 


F ' 
41 Companies selected by experts 


fter careful consideration of their 
past record, their present financial 
position and the possibilities of future 
developments and earning capacity 
‘e* the L of "cy at - tho 
Managers estimate that the annual 
return to certificate holders De 


n the neighbourhood of 4°., gross 
from cash dividends, with recurring 


- cae in acto se ms 
share bonuses in addition. Units may 
be bought or sold through any stock- 
oroker or bank 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


stees: 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPN. LTD. 


Sa KE 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LID., 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, £.(.2 
NATional 4931. 
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FINANCE 


SCOTTISH BANKING PROGRESS 


DIFFERENCES between the English and Scottish banking systems 
themselves, no less than the divergence shown by economic 
developments in England and Scotland; invariably invest the 
record of Scottish banking with considerable interest. The 
bank fusion movement which developed during the decade 
following the European War left England with relatively 
few banking institutions. . A large proportion of .them were 
of a size hitherto. undreamt-of,. and possessed. affiliations 
or branches throughout England and other parts of the 
British Isles. ~~, . o.¥ i 

Scottish banking emerged from the immediate post-War 
period in the form of eight separate institutions, much smaller 
than the largest type of English amalgamation, but neverthe- 
less banks of- considerable importance and great strength. 
Four of the Scottish banks had by that time become affiliated 
to one or another of the big Engtish concerns, while the 
remainder continued as independent. undertakings, and 
have since maintained that position. A considerable measure 
of individuality has thus been kept by the Scottish banks, 
which have in more recent years extended their operations 
in the South by opening additional offices in London. One 
of them, indeed, has carried the expansion of its southern 
business to a much greater length than the mere opening 
of branches; the Royal Bank of Scotland has not only 
purchased the business of Messrs. ‘Drummiond; of Charing 
Cross, in 1924, but subsequently acquired too control of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank and also the Burlington Gardens branch of 
the Bank of England. Acquisition of the capital of Williams 
Deacon’s Banik was’an important development, since it greatly 
strengthened: the influence of the Royal ~Bank in London, 
Williams Deacon’s being one of the banks enjoying the facilities 
of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. 

If we may judge from the growth of deposits during recent 
years, those Scottish banks which have remained unaffiliated 
to English undertakings have justified their separate existence, 
having fully held their own in the amount of business 
attracted. The four Scottish banks which have been joined 
to English banks, have, however, continued to operate as 
entirely separate organisations from their larger. English 
allies, and do not seem to have deviated. appreciably from 
their former banking practice. Both the affiliated and inde- 
pendent Scottish banks have followed, the sound banking 
principles actuating British banking as a whole, and their 
experience has naturally been equally coloured by the general 
economic conditions affecting banking in Scotland. 


TRADE TENDENCIES. 

Conditions, in Scotland, in so far as they have shown a 
strong recovery from previous depression, have followed a 
course very similar to English experience, with the difference 
that trade expansion in Scotland was slower in gaining impetus. 
Apart from agriculture, which is even more important in 
Scotland than in other countries, Scottish activity is largely 
concentrated on the “ heavy” industries—on coal-mining 
and the steel, engineering and shipbuilding activities of the 
Clyde and Forth areas. Industries of this type throughout 
the British Isles made a relatively late emergence from the 
trade depression, and revival in Scotland was assisted to a 
much smaller extent than in England by the development 
of “‘ newer” industries. These are certainly two of the main 
factors which delayed a real start on the upward curve of 
the trade cycle in Scotland. During 1936, this lag in Scot- 
land’s economic recovery has been made good to some 
extent, both trade reports and statistics suggesting that trade 
improvement was rather more pronounced in Scotland 
than in the Southern part of Great Britain. 

Possibly as a result of the tardiness of recovery in Scotland, 
and the subsequent partial overtaking of lost ground, the 
trend of Scottish banking statistics, although presenting many 
characieristics similar to those shown by English banks, 
indicate divergence in several important directions. There 
has been a general and sustained increase in the volume 
of deposits, which has continued during the past year, while 
increasing trade activity and purchasing power has been 
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reflected in a sharp rise in the total note circulation of 
Scottish deposit banks. This item, it must be remembers 
represents a far more important part of “banking ify ; 
than in this country,, where -the aggrégate note Gre: we 
of the deposit banks is no more than £138,000, In Sog 
the total note issues of the banks increased to £231 

a figure which compares with £21,891,000 in 1935. Ith 
acceptance and similar business, the Scottish banks op 
to have been pursuing a decidedly energetic Policy, if th, 
growth of total acceptances, &c., in their balance-sheets 
be taken as a guide. Total liabilities of the eight 
under the heading of acceptances appeared in their lates 
balance-sheets at £14,842,000 against £13,641,000 jn the 
preceding year. In 1929, before the trade depression cout 
have had much effect on the volume of this class of business 
the figure was no more than £6,467,000. 


Factors AFFECTING ADVANCES. 

By far the most striking feature of the assets side of th 
Scottish banks’ balanc-sheets is the absence of recovery in thy 
total of advances. This provides a strong contrast with 
English banking experience, for the advances of the Engl 
banks reached their lowest point in the figures for 1933 anj 
1934, and despite the fact that the effect. of new loans ty 
industfy has been partially offset by continued repayments of 
old outstanding loans, the total of English banking Joans ha 
shown a recovery which gathered some force in 1936 under th 
stimulus of increasing industrial and commercial activity, In 
the case of the Scottish banks, however, the total of advanos 
has shown practically no response to trade improvement, th 
aggregate for 1936 at £95,402,000 showing practically m 
increase on the figure of £95,172,000 for 1933, when, taking 
English experience as a criterion, the lowest level should have 
been reached. The sluggishness of improvement in banking 
advances obviously has a direct connexion with the lay 
recovery of the “heavy” industries. It may be doubted 
seriously whether the Scottish banks were ever burdened by 
** frozen ”’ advances to industry to the same extent as were th 
English institutions. Nevertheless, it is a natural assumption 
that the demand for new credits to assist expanding industria 
operations in Scotland wa3 offset to a considerable exten, 
and at a somewhat later period, by the repayment of long. 
standing industrial loans, either from the profits which industry 
was again making, or from the proceeds. of capital issues 
rendered possible by the industrial. revival: . An influence 
operating on the tctal of banking advances in the sam 
direction as the repayment of old loans was, of course, the 
comparative unimportance of entirely new industrial develop- 
ment in Scotland. 

Since, as already noted, Scottish banking deposits have 
risen substantially, while at the same time the demand for 
accommodation has been very much sub-normal, the banks 
have been forced into the investment market to an increasing 
extent with the object of keeping a normal proportion of their 


_ total assets in profitable emp!oyment. Expressed as a propor- 


tion of their combined deposit and note liabilities, the total 
of their investments rose to 54.8 per cent: in 1936, compared 
with 53.5 per cent. in 1935 and only 30.4 per cent. in 1929. 

Although owing to the persistently low level of advances— 
the most remunerative type of banking asset—conditions in 
Scotland have not been altogether favourable to’a high level 
of banking profits, the trend of earnings of the Scottish bank- 
ing institutions continued steadily upward. This may be 
attributed to the growth of total assets, the reduced necessity 
for provision against bad and doubtful debts incidental toa 
period of rising trade prosperity, and to the sound direction 
and management which Scottish banks have always enjoyed. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Internal trade improvement in Scotland, as in this country, 
has continued since the beginning of 1937, although reports 
ezrly in the year suggested that agricultural operations had 
been retarded in many directions by a severe winter. The 
improvement which has taken place since the beginning of 
the year has already been reflected in banking conditions, anda 
further increase in the total note circulation of the deposit 
banks is indicated. 

Apart from the fishing industry, and the possibility of a 
fresh outbreak of labour trouble in the “ heavy ” industries, 
the immediate outlook in Scotland may be considered 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


| Head Office: EDINBURGH | 


JOHN M. ERSKINE. 
GEORGE HAY. 





Coporal Manager: 
General siQhager. 


Secretary: 


‘Capital Subscribed - £7,500,000 
‘Capital paid up 
‘Reserve Fund = - 
‘Deposits 


The Bank has over 370 Offices in Scotland, 
as well as 3 London Offices. 





- £2,250,000. 
- £3,050,000. 


(31st Oct. 1936) £42,017,000° 











A complete British Empire and 
Foreign Banking Service 











Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
249 BRANCHES THROUCHOUT SCOTLAND 
LONDON OFFICES : 
CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.c. 1 
DREMMONDS: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


WESTERN: theckbageest Gendons, W.l 
(Fermerly Branch of Bank ef England) 


BOND STREET: 64 New Deed Se, Wi 


Royal Bank 
of Scotland 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 
General Manager: WILLIAM WHYTE 
TOTAL ASSETS £81,840,596 

Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


(Members of the Londou Bankers’ Clearing House.) 





























CLYDESDALE BANK 


LIMITED 


(Established 


1838.) 





30 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


LONDON OFFI ES: 
City - 3C Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
West End - 31 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 


202 Branches throughout Scotland. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £5,300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £1,300,000 
RESERVE FUND £1,700,000 
DEPOSITS £34,893,533 
Moncey received oii deposit.at cali and shert notice at current 
rates of interest and for longer periods at special terms. 


Affiliated to the Midland. Bank Limited with over 2,100 Branches, 
at which all Clydesdale Bank Cheques are collected free of 
commission for their customers. 

















| RESERVE FUND - + - - 


| EDINBURGH as 


THE UNION BANK OF 
ree LIMITED. 


Established Over 100 Yeers. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL a 
PAD UP ---- - -= #«-« 


£5,200,000 
£1,200,000 
£1,800,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - - - £32,837,084 


NORMAN L. HIRD, Genera! Maneger. 
HEAD OFFICES : 
GLASGOW - - -  - St. Vincent Street 
(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 
- George Street 


212 Branches throughout Scotland. 


LONDON OFFICES: 

62 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 332 Oxferd Street, W.1. 
1 Regent St., S.W.1. 140 Kensington High St., W.8. 
ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. 


yy ised the insaction T } des rip. - 
FOREIGN. AND COLONIAL “Bt INES t 
with Banking aa in the principal 
to put at the sposal of its clients t 
ol their Overseas Business. 





conduct 

Letters of Credit on pempeciige home and abroa C% Re t 
Freight Collections, Ships’ Disbursement Cred Commercial Credit 
ete., arranged. Bills - Exchange and Shipping D ment ler 
negotiated subject to approval. 

Small Savings Accounts be aring interest Sums of and upwa 
received, Passbooks and He Safes issvec s est Se observe 


e 
by the Bank's _Officia 


THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 
AND EXECUTOR. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
PRESIDENT’S VIEWS ON N.D.C. 


IN his speech at the fifty-second annual meeting on May 25th, Mr. 
R. Wilson Bartlett, J.P., President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, referred to the part which accountants 
could and should play in a phase of rising costs such as obtained at 
present. Though there had been a remarkable recovery in the heavy 
industries, in most cases up to or even beyond the level of activity 
in 1929, the stage had now been reached when increasing attention 
must be paid to rising costs in industry. 

Mr. Wilson Bartlett dealt extensively with the National ‘Defence 
Contribution. He said that it was no surprise that the Chancellor 
in his Budget Speech should have adopted an increase in the standard 
rate of Income Tax, but the proposal for the imposition of the National 
Defence Contribution caused much surprise and _ considerable 
opposition. The analogy between the National Defence Contri- 
bution and the Excess Profits Duty was readily apparent, but the 
circumstances of the pre-War and the War periods were so different 
from those of the recent past, and the immediate future, that the 
complexities which would be encountered in the administration of 
the N.D.C. must be infinitely greater than those which occurred in 
connexion with Excess Profits Duty. One notable difference was 
that the immediate pre-War years were, in general, years of relatively 
stable prosperity, while during the past ten years the experience of 
various industries had been so diverse that difficulty would arise in 
ensuring to each industry a fair normal standard of profit-earning. 

Tue FINANCE BILL. ' 

The issue of the Finance Bill the previous afternoon had left 
time for but a cursory scrutiny of the complex provisions relating to 
the National Defence Contribution. The President deplored that 
the Bill did not contain a provision setting an overriding limit to 
liability in individual cases. This was one of the most important 
recommendations of the Committee, and, more than any other 
modification, would have served to remove uncertainty. It would, 
therefore, have been most welcome to trade and industry at large, 
and would have reassured the very large body of investors in Ordinary 
shares on whom industrial progress largely depended. 

As an accountant, the President found himself left in considerable 
doubt as to the precise significance of the references in the Bill to 
It was 
to be hoped that the standard years would be calendar years in all 
cases, so that, by splitting accounts where necessary, all businesses 
might have an equal right to include the whole of 1936 in the standard 
period. In some quarters the proposal to set a national minimum of 
£25,000 as the statutory capital of businesses whose capital require- 
ments were small had been hailed as a major concession. 

Mr. Wilson Bartlett said he must refer to one important aspect 
of the representations which had been made to the Chancellor. In 
certain quarters it was alleged that trade and industry had attempted 
to dictate to the Chancellor terms‘upon which the National Defence 
Contribution would be accepted. With an intimate knowledge 
of the attitude of mind which inspired Mr. Henry Morgan and his 
Committe, he could assert that the sole desire of this Committee 
was to represent to the Chancellor certain major cifficzlties and 
inequities inherent in his proposals, and to put forward helpful 
and constructive suggestions thereon. 

The President stressed that the main problem arising was that the 
increased complexity of trade and industry at large must involve many 
difficulties of major consequence which did not occur in connexion 
with Excess Profits Duty, or, if so, only less frequently and to a 
relatively minor extent. The accountant’s task and responsibility 
were increased by the fact that under the National Defence Contri- 
bution precise computation of capital was necessary in almost every 
case, whereas under the Excess Profits Duty exact calculation was only 
necessary as an exception. 

The fact remained that the additional revenue which trade and 
industry must provide could only be secured with the unstinted 
collaboration of the accountancy profession, which must equip itself 
by every means in its power to discharge its responsibilities with 
that independence and efficiency which were its proudest traditions. 


CABLE & WIRELESS (HOLDING) 

















Tue cighth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 


Limited was held on Monday last at Southern House, E.C 


Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender (the Chairman) said that a reduction 
scheme appeared inevitable, accompanied by the. funding of the 
preference dividend arrears. The main effect of the scheme would 
be to cancel those arrears and issue in full compensation 4 per cent. 
cumulative funded income stock, to reduce the issued. ordinary 
stocks and amalgamate them into one class, of which each “A” 
stockholder would receive £30 and each “B” stockholder £7 ros. 
in respect of each £100 now held. 


The preference stockholders would receive immediately in the 
new funded stock the equivalent of their arrears while the present 
“A” and “B” stockholders would receive a dividend on the new 
proposed stock in respect of 1937 and the company would be placed 
in a sound position. Once the company was in a position to pay a 


dividend on all classes of stock, it was the intention that interim half- 
yearly distributions on the preference stock should be resumed. 
The report was adopted, the preference dividend was confirmed, 


and at a subsequent extraordinary general meeting and class meetings 
the reconstruction scheme was approved by overwhelming majorities. 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 1028.) 


decidedly promising. The farming outlook is goog 
Scottish industry has the promise of a long period of Frm 
as a result of the Government rearmament programme. Tk 
concentration of industrial activity on internal requiremens, 
as opposed to export business, is an unfavourable factor 
which may, unless closely watched, impair Scottish industry’, 
competitive powers in the future. For the moment, howeye, 
the trade barometer is “ set fair.” y 
Since banking is the “ handmaid of industry,” Prospect 
for the Scottish banks are undoubtedly favourable. Its 
equally evident that the banks are as well equipped as eye: 
for financing industrial improvement, whether achieved. py 
the extension of existing activities or the development of ney 
ones, and the willingness of the banks to assist Scottis, 
industry in every possible way consistent with sound banking 
methods goes without saying. ArTHUR W. Kippy 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RISE IN RAILs, 
Tue Stock Markets during the past week have shown some. 
what variable tendencies. At the beginning of the week the 
tone was quite strong in most departments in the belief thy 
the fortnightly settlement would be concluded without the 
disclosure of any difficulties. Moreover, Home Railway 
stocks, in particular, advanced on the proposals for raising 
freight and passenger rates, a movement doubtless prompted 
by the demands for increased wages. A further factor which 
favourably affected Home Railways and Home Industrials was 
the more hopeful feeling with regard to the situation in the 
coal industry, while at the moment of writing it looks as though 
the *bus strike were about to terminate. On the other hand, 
the publication of the terms of the Finance Bill was not greeted 
too favourably, for while a good many concessions have been 
made with regard to the N.D.C. proposals, and especially 
those concerned with the years to be taken as a basis for calcu- 
lating profits, the Bill as a whole was regarded as disappointing. 
It is a little too early, however, to judge what may be its 
final effect upon the future of price movements in the Stock 
Markets. 
* * * - 
PEASE AND PARTNERS’ RECOVERY. 

I am very glad to note the continued prozress of Pease and 
Partners Limited. A year ago there were signs of considerable 
improvement in the carnings, and this is more conspicuously 
shown in the Report for the year ended March 3rst last. 
After providing for maintenance of collieries, etc., the proft 
for the year was £275,458 as compared with £219,111 for the 
previous year. A ye2r ago, out of a very much smaller balance 
than that which is now available, funds had to be applied 
towards the redemption of the ‘“‘A” and “*B” § per cent. 
Debenture Stock, a Bank Debenture and repayment of Credit 
Notes. Now, however, the Directors are able to recommenda 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 5 per cent., less tax, this 
being the first dividend paid on those shares for many years 
past, and even after paying the dividend there is the substantial 
carry-forward of £185,480. The Directors are, in fact, 
pursuing a very prudent policy and the balance-skee: is a strong 
one. The Directors are als» able to speak hopefully with 


regard to the future. 
* *« * x 


HAMBROS BANK. 

The Annual Meetings of the shareholders of Hambros Bank 
are usually made interesting by the comments of the Chairman, 
Mr. Olaf Hambro, who always speaks with expert knowledge 
concerning conditions in the European countries, and especially 
those of Scandinavia. At last week’s meeting, Mr. Hambro 
took, on the whole, a hopeful view with regard to the European 
outlook, expressing the opinion that, in spite of the terrible 
civil war in Spain, conditions in the rest of Europe are showing 
signs of improvement. Friendliness and confidence between 
the various peoples are, he said, beginning to manifest them- 
selves and, with regard to Italy in particular, he stated thit 
many of the customers of the bank in that country were agail 
using the services of Hambros Bank. Referring to the recent 
Tripartite Agreement, Mr. Hambro said he regarded thi 
Agree nent as the first step in the direction of an eventual 
return to some basis of world currency stabilisation without 
which foreign trade cannot possibly expand. That in this 
respect there has been some improvement during the year caf 
be gathered from the fact that Hambros Bank Acceptances 

(Continued on page 1032.) 
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‘6 *1h° - 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ‘ The illiberality of parents, 

L, ang in allowance towards their children, 
Ctiviry NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT e ” 

h wea is a harmful errour. Bacon 

Th 

ments SATISFACTORY UNDERWRITING IN 1935 
factor, the 92nd Annual General Meeting of the Royal Insurance Com- 
Ustry’s A ae Ltd., held on May 24th in Liverpool, the Chairman, Mr. A. E. 
Wever, P trinson, reported that fire premiums, at £5,526,000, had yielded a 

rofit exceeding 10 per cent. At home, and in the U.S.A., experience 
§ fd again been satisfactory, and in the General Foreign Field, despite 2 
ay nditions more than ever difficult, there had been profitable results. Among our schemes for the benefit of 
It js Pood in recent years, at home and abroad, had sown a continuous children are:— 
S ever fall, due to various Causes, including improvements in insured 7 r 
ed: by property. Thus, although liabilities had increased, a relatively Life Assurance for Children : 
. to jower income was available. . ty 7 
ah New life assurance business, at £4,924,000 (net), was the largest Provision for Education; 
“Ottish amount for any year in the Company’s history. f ‘ 
aking Accident and General premiums totalled £5,494,000, operations A Pr esent for a Chi d. 
DY, here and abroad contributing to the substantial increase of £334,000. 


The profit of £340,000, or 6.2 per cent., was £43,000 more than in 
1935. Home motor business continued to grow and yielded moderate 
returns, but the tendency of the Courts to award larger damages 
made it very difficult to obtain profits at existing rates. Claims, as 
well as costing considerably more individually, were also increasing 


in number. ; ' ‘ 
sOme. Inthe Marine Department, the 1935 Account had been closed with h E b] L f 
S BE spot of £52,000 or 6.5 per cent. The Equitable Life 


k 4 ‘ 
oe Total funds, at £48,989,000, showed an increase of £1,550.000 on 







































































F thar S e 
the year. 
tte Bo 1936 Resvurs Assurance Society 
rie Net premiums: Fire, £5,526,094 (against £5,557,903 for 1935) ; (founded 1762), 
ng Accident and General, £5,494,178 (against £5,160,177 for 1935) ; 
npted Marine, £806,839 (against £807,576 for 1935). 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
vhich New Life Business amounted to £5,204,675 (gross) against 
S Was {5,062,978 in the previous year. ; : 
n the “The profits, exclusive of interest, were: Fire, £559,695 3 ge | elie aS ee piers 3 ars 
ough nd General, £340,707; Marine, £52,756; Life, £50,000. e 
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COMPANY MEETING 
THE MID-EUROPEAN CORPORATION 


IMPROVED NET REVENUE 





Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of The Mid-European 
Corporation, Limited, was held on May 24th, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. Norman Holden (Chairman) who presided, said: Gentlemen, 
May I as usual, take the report and accounts as read ? 

« Boarpb’s POLicy. 

The policy of the board has remained the same as that outlined 
to you in my speech last year—that is, to reduce our interests on 
the continent of Europe, and when that is not possible to transfer 
trom what appear to be the most vulnerable into what we consider 
the safest of such investments. 

Our percentage in Germany is now 16.67 per cent., as against 
18.94 per cent. last year and 33.84 per cent. in 1930; our percentage 
in the remainder of Europe is now 15.25 per cent., as against 19.18 
per cent. last year and 29.36 per cent. in 1930. 

The total depreciation in the combined companies, including 
losses written off in Lothbury Continental Company, is £290,924, 
as against £464,628 last year, and, as I told you last year, a com- 
parable figure of about £1,050,000 in June, 1932. 

Our net revenue this year is, after Debenture interest and income- 
tax, £50,639, as against £48,704 in the previous year. We have 
earned 3.81 per cent. (gross) on the Ordinary stock, as against 3.43 
per cent. (gross) last year. 

A further amount of £8,500 of the corporation’s Five per cent. 
Debenture stock has been redeemed, and during the year £45,914 
of Four per cent. Redeemable Debenture stock, 1946-71, has been 
issued. 

You will, no doubt, wish me to say a few words about the future. 

One can comment on the possible future with a great deal of 
frecdom nowadays, tecause of course every prediction is subject 
to the more or less astonishing actions of those in such high positions 
that they can disastrously influence public opinion by an incautious 
phrase and poor stage management. 

But what does seem to me to emerge from all these alarms and 
excitements is that it is very difficult to keep prices down in times of 
inflation. 

DIVIDEND RESOLUTION. 

I have now pleasure in moving: ‘“ That the directors’ report 
and accounts be adopted, and that a final dividend of 2 per cent. 
on the Ordinary stock, less income-tax, at 5s. in the £, making 3 per 
cent. for the year, be and is hereby declared.” 
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FINANCIAL NOTES | 
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have risen from £10,000,000 to nearly £14,000,090, Th 

Annual Report of the bank is a thoroughly good one, both ; 

regards profits and liquidity in the balance-sheet, ° 
* * * x 


THE RUBBER SITUATION. 

At the recent annual general meeting of Malacca Rubbe 
Plantations, the Chairman, Mr. Charles Emerson, nek 
some very interesting and useful comments on the general 
rubber situation. With regard to the Company itself he 
was able to report a profit for the year of £71,050, compari 
with £44,842 for the previous year, and the Company ‘hag 
declared a dividend of 7} per cent. on both the Preference 
and Ordinary stocks. Mr. Emerson said that he considered 
the Ordinary stockholders were entitled to this fuil divideng 
having had a lean time for some years past, while the Prospects 
for the current year were encouraging. At the same time, he 
intimated that stockholders would not be justified in anticipati 
so full a distribution of available profits forthe current and future 
years, and he gave as a reason that while the financial position 
of the Company was strong, the Directors had to face heavy 
expenditure on its replanting programme. With regard to 
this programme, Mr. Emerson stated that about 600 acres 
had been cut out and replanted, mostly on Bukit Asghan 
division, last year, while for the current year the Directors 
have sanctioned a further 600 acres. Moreover, on long 
term policy the replanting is contemplated over a series of 
years of a further 2,000 acres, or thereabouts, though the 
programme, Mr. Emerson added, is subject to review. 


* * * * 


KEPONG RUBBER. 

The same story of increased profits and further developments 
was told by Sir Francis Voules, Chairman of Kepong (Malay) 
Rubber Estates, at the annual meeting of that Company held 
last week. Although the crop for the year was a little smaller 
owing to restrictions, the profit for the year of £81,012 was 
more than three times that of the previous year, and the Directors 
have recommended a final dividend of 8 per cent., making 
114 per cent., less tax, for the year. Sir Francis said that as 
regards the industry itself the outlook was good, while the 
Rubber Regulation Scheme continues to work with smoothness, 
Our policy, he said to the shareholders, ‘‘ has secured for 
you great additional areas of young rubber at a very moderate 
cost, and it appears that since the issue of the Report the 
Directors have concluded the purchase of a further area of 
697 acres of planted. rubber.” 

* * * * 


J. AND P. Coats. 

In contrast to a good many encouraging Reports of industrial 
companies recently published, the latest Report of J. andP. 
Coats shows that the profit for the year of £1,794,744 was 
down over £200,000. Moreover, the reduction follows a 
decline in the previous year of £457,000 when compared with 
the 1934 profits. A year ago.the reduction in profits was 
ascribed to competition which had forced the Company to 
cut profit margins, and among other things the Chairman 
mentioned that in the United States they were supplying the 
same yardage in principal quality at a somewhat lower price 
than before the War, although costs had risen. Exchange 
difficulties were also responsible for the decline in profit ofa 
year ago, and it seems likely that that factor has again operated. 
Meanwhile, the Company has paid its usual quarterly dividend, 
making 10 per cent. for the year, and has announced an interim 
dividend for the current year at the same rate. 


* * * * 


ODHAMS PRESS PROGRESS. 

At the Annual Meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., Mr. J. 8. 
Elias, the Chairman and Managing Director, stated that the 
profit for the past year at £351,553 showed a small increase 
on the previous year, while the General Reserve of £450,000 
showed an increase of £65,000, and it was now proposed to 
increase it to £500,000. Referring to the fact that the Daily 
Herald had become so well-established in regard to sales 
and advertising revenue, it was now proposed to consolidate 4 
considerable part of the balance due by the Company into 
Debenture stock. 

* * * * 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


I am glad to note that the preliminary profit figures of the 
Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association show 4 
substantial improvement for the past year; the profit ! 
£304,420 compared with only £233,123 in the previous year. 

(Continued on page 1034.) 
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compANY MEETING. 


HAMBROS BANK, LIMITED 


STEADY EXPANSION OF PROFIT 





IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 





THE twenty-fifth annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros 
Limited, was held on May 2oth at the offices of the Bank, 

41 Bishopsgates London, E.C. 

Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, chairman and managing diréctor, presided. 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen, in addressing you last year I 

on various points in the situation in Europe and ventured 

w predict an improvement in the situation generally, both com- 

‘ly and politically. I think I can say without fear of 
contradiction that my forecast has been justified. 


In spite of the revolting spectacle of the civil war in Spain, con- 
iions in the rest of Europe have improved and are daily improving. 
Friendliness and confidence between the various peoples are beginning 
p manifest themselves, but any happier relationship thus established 
is apt to be very sensitive to articles in the Press. 


{told you last year that our relations with our friends of long 
sanding in Italy had almost ceased to exist. I am glad to be able 
to say that is not now the case, and various of our customers in that 
cuntry are again using our services. 


One of the most outstanding events of the past year was the 
yey important arrangement made by our country with the U.S.A. 
and France on the question of the stabilisation of the three currencies 
by Equalisation Fund Control. This is the first step—and a wise 
one—in the direction of an eventual return to some basis of world 
curency stabilisation without which foreign trade cannot truly 
epand. To give one example of the need for this, you will have 
goticed that our acceptances have risen sharply from £10,031,923 
to £13,737,385. This has been almost entirely caused by the 
recent events in Sweden, where suggestions have been made that the 
Swedish kroner should be revalued in terms of pounds sterling, 
with the result that a large section of the Swedish exporters have 
taken advantage of their credit facilities with us in order to anticipate 
their eventual receipt in sterling, thereby securing their exchange. 
This anticipation of sterling receipts some months before their due 
date necessarily affects for the time being the normal balance of 

ents between England and Sweden, which is, of course, ulti- 
mately re-established when final payments in sterling are received 
by Swedish exporters from buyers in this country. I need hardly 
sy that we are always willing to accommodate our Swedish clients, 
butmy point is that until some basis of currency stabilisation between 
countries has been reached, the discussion, often irresponsible, of 
posible currency changes disturbs the normal course of trade ; 
mother example of this is the extraordinary effect created by an 
apparently completely unfounded rumour regarding the possible 
changes in the value of gold in terms of U.S.A. dollars, which, 
uthough continually denied, still affects the minds of the public. 


Before dealing with the accounts I should like to say that in order 
tomeet the requirements of our various customers we have decided 
tocreate a Trustee and Executor Company with a capital of £250,000, 
of which £100,000 will be paid up. 

With regard to the accounts before you, having explained the rise 
in the total of the acceptances, which may be regarded as having 
been caused by exceptional circumstances (the average figure during 
the year being only 3.7 per cent. over that of last year), the other 
items show a steady expansion. But before leaving the acceptance 
acount I would like to ss y something about our German commitments 
under the Standstill Agreement. 


The policy we have adopted with regard to these has been to accept 
only such bills as we were satisfied were drawn against genuine 
commercial transactions, but it has not always been possible to 
adhere rigidly to this, as the very nature of the document itself 
makes it impossible for the clients to earmark definite shipments, 
but we are satisfied as a whole by the continued. inquiries that we 
make that we are in fact always covered by the produce which the 
tansactions claim to finance. Meanwhile it has been our policy 
since the commencemcnt of this difficult situation in which our 
German clients find themselves to build up inner reserves to protect 
ourselves from the consequences of the fact that many of these credits 
awe not immediately repayable. 


On the asset side the liquidity is again in the strong position 
which it is our custom to maintain, in spite of the fact that this is 
bound to react in a slightly adverse way on the profit and loss account. 


Taking this account, however, as a whole, I am sure you will 
agree with me that it is eminently satisfactory, the slight decrease 
ftom last year being. unimportant, and over a period of years the 
profit shows steady expansion. 


With reference to the dividend you will have noticed that we 
decided in September last to raise the interim dividend by 1} per 
cent. to 8 per cent. and that the final dividend which we now propose 
S10 per cent., making the same total as for the previous year. The 
ttason for this, as was explained in the Press at the time, was to 
bring the interim’ more in line with the final, thereby equalising 
More nearly the’ two’ payments. 

















































The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS 








THE seventeenth annual meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, was 
held on May 2oth at the Connaught Rooms, London. 

Mr. J. S. Elias (Chairman and Managing Director) said that the 
profit for the year amounted to £351,553, as compared with £349,403 
for the previous year. The general reserve of £450,000 showed an 
increase of £65,000, and it was proposed to increase it to £500,000. 
Increased provision, to the extent of nearly £20,000, had been made 
for income-tax, and a full year’s guaranteed preference dividend of 
Odhams (Watford), Ltd., in which they held all the Ordinary shates. 

In view of the fact that the Daily Herald was now so thoroughly 
established in regard to both sales—which, in spite of intense oppdsi- 
tion, had remained at over 2,000,000 copies per day for more than 
34 years—and advertising revenue, which continued steadily and 
substantially to increase, it was proposed to consolidate a considerable 
part of the balance due by the company into debenture stock, and 
arrangements were in hand with that object. The directors wére 
satisfied that the amount invested in the Datly Herald (1929), Limited, 
was a good asset. 

With regard to Odhams (Watford), Ltd., while there had been 
some delay in the completion of the building, the section of the 
factory as originally planned was now completed and had commenced 
production. That company had acquired the sole rights for Great 
Britain of the Speedry Gravure Process, which enabled photogravure 
colour-printing to be done at speed much in excess of those hitherto 
obtainable. It had already been found necessary to build and equip 
a considerable extension to the factory, 

Through their associated company, Odhams’ Properties, Ltd., 
a new building was in course of erection on the eastern side of Endell 
Street for the purpose of increasing the company’s capacity. That 
building was well on the way to completion. During the year under 
review the company had acquired a long lease on favourable terms of 
a valuable site on the opposite corner of Long Acre and extending 
down to Endell Street on the west side ; and it was proposed to erect 
and equip a large building upon the site. That would enable them to 
centralise a number of the outlying departments which would lead to 
economy of working, and would also enable the company to cope 
with increasing sizes and circulations of their newspapers. 

Their company had been entrusted with the entire production and 
publication of the Official Coronation Programme. 

The directors recommended a dividend on the Ordinary shares at 
the rate of 1§ per cent. per annum, of which 5 per cent. had already 
been paid. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a resolu- 
tion was passed congratulating the Chairman on the honour of a 
peerage which had been conferred upon him. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from. page 1032.) 


Consequently, the Debenture interest charge of Luo 
the depreciation allowance of £100,000, as for the 
year, have been earned with a margin of £88,580 fy 
vision for Directors’ fees, while the debit balance = Dt 
forward is now reduced to £346,299. It must be 
however, that the dividend on the § per cent, Cumin” 
Preference and Preferred Ordinary stock is still jn a 
from April, 1931. Atte 
* * x 


ACCOUNTANTS AND N.D.C. 


The recent annual meeting of the Society of Incorpor 
Accountants and Auditors was made particularly ine 
by reason of the comments by the President, Mr. R, Wi: 
Bartlett, upon the N.D.C. proposals in the Finance Bi 
It appears that the Incorporated Accountants had alread 
submitted recommendations to the Chancellor through ; 
delegation headed by Mr. Henry Morgan, a past Presiden 
and that a number of the suggestions put forward had bees 
adopted. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilson Bartlett was properly 
critical of many of the provisions of the Bill, and in 5, 
ticular he emphasised the difficulties which would arise fro 
the increased complexity of trade and industry which did py 
occur in connexion with the old E.P.D., and he pointed oy 
that the accountant’s task and responsibility were greg) 
increased by the N.D.C. requirement of a precise computatin 
of capital in almost every case. Finally, Mr. Wilson Bartle; 
criticised the fact that the Bill contained no provision Setting 
an over-riding limit to liability in individual cases. : 

A. W. K, 
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MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


THE thirty-first annual general meeting of the Malacca Rubber 
Plantations, Ltd., was held on May 24th, at 19 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. Charles Emerson (Chairman of the company), who presided, 
said: We record a profit on the year’s working of £71,050 6s. 6d., 
which compares with the £44,842 8s. 2d. which we were able to 
report last year. To this-must-be added the net balance brought 
forward from 1935, which is £31,922°7s. 6d., and gives us an avail- 
able amount of £102,972 14s. Our recommendation is that a 
dividend of 7} per cent. on both Preference and Ordinary stocks 
be paid, which, if you approve it, will absorb £69,870 19s. 6d., 
and leave us with a carry-forward, subject to Eastern staff com- 
missions, of £33,101 14s. 6d. 

You will observe that the distribution which we recommend 
will absorb almost the whole of the profit on the year’s working, 
and I should like to say a word on the reasons which actuated us 
in deciding to recommend so full a distribution. The matter was 
given prolonged and careful consideration, and we thought that, 
as our stockholders had had a somewhat lean time for some years 
past, we should err, if at ali, on the generous side. I think it proper 
to intimate, however, that stockholders will not be justified in 
anticipating so full a distribution of the available profits for the 
current and future years. . 

The company’s exportable crop for the year under the Rubber 
Regulation Scheme was 4,912,277 lb., and the crop actually harvested 
amounted to 5,092,578 lb., the excess forming an addition to our 
stock, which is within the amount we are permitted to hold under 
the provisions of the scheme. Our assessment for the current 
year has been agreed at 7,976,434 lb., which is 71,473 1b. more than 
our assessment for 1936. 

REPLANTING PROGRAMME. 

Now I have to say something about our replanting programme. 
We cut out and replanted about 600 acres, mostly on Bukit Asahan 
division, last year, and for the current year we have sanctioned a 
further 600 acres. Our long-term policy contemplates the re- 
planting over a series of years of a further 2,000 acres or thereabouts. 
I would emphasise that we are only committed to the 1,600 acres 
comprised in the programmes of last year, the current year and 1938. 
As I informed ‘you in my address last year, replacement by way of 
extensions on virgin jungle is in many respects to be preferred to 
a replanting operation, but at present we are precluded from extending 
by the provisions of the Rubber Regulations Scheme. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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By Dr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 
By COUNT SFORZA 


THE HABSBURGS 
BACK FROM KENYA: 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Civilisation in Our Time; 
Reform of-the League: 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


BY A. KENYA FARMER 


The Spanish Cockpit; 





Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 
THE KING AND HIS PEOPLES. 
THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY. 
EMPIRE TRADE. AND WORLD TRADE. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND ITS MINORITIES. 
BRITISH? NEWS ABROAD. 
THE DOMINIONS AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE, 
PREPAREDNESS IN NORTHERN EUROPE, 
THE COMING IRISH ELECTION. 





AMERICA: AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN INDIA. 

Also Articles from Great Britain, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand. 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum. United States and 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs, 15 p.a., post free. 














To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalis and @ 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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SS 
« THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 244 


By ZENO 


the first corr 


[A priz 


¢ of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
ect solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
id be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 


‘ hou 
a hee first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
- Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 


noon on 


the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 


name 0 A 
Sela must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 





































































































pen on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
T T | 
r 2 a | ¥ | p 7 |8 Y9 
ho | 11 | | w 13 14 
r [15 | | 16 
i | | 18 19 | 
| 
ho | io | in | 
ERS ARES Ss 
ARE ania 
| | 
29 | 30 | 31 | 32 | tag | 
ee 
ACROSS q. This gas gets a lot of adver- 
1, A puppet-player’s future tising. 


certainly depends on this! 
In before I’m able to be 


8. Where to find: 


“ Bring 
down my grey hairs with 


2 divided by it. sorrow to the grave.” 

14. Unchecked in 34. 9. The kind of needle-work 

15. This flower is likened to an that demands attention ? 
ill-tempered mythical mon- 11. I’m off to the ancient east 
ster. for this powder ! 

17. Beil-ringers would consider ‘12. rev. Blow about 32. 
these artifices abnormal. 13. Follower that cannot be 

19. Early Teutonic letters. shaken off. 

30. Aviators are given to this 16. “Welcome the coming, 
kind of caprice. speed the going .. .” 

23, Jupiter gave this to Minerva. 18. rev. ‘Temporary wooden 

24. Russian edict. house in a small steamer. 

25, Vowels. 21. One of the sons of Gaea. 

26. The Ark was certainly this. 22. rev. Basest part. 

28. “Ridicule is the . . . of 27. rev. A hundred thousand. 

? 30. My first is unchecked in 1 


29. 
31. 


3 


> 


os 


Dr & Ww 


truth. 

Scombroid fish (California). 
“When ... s last in the 
dooryard bloomed.” 

Let’s stem ten (anag.). 


DOWN 


. When these strokes of good 


fortune occur you should 
keep calm ! 
Where do 
insulting ? 


ships become 


. rev. Crippled wild animals ? 
. Whistle. 

. Hooligan. 

. See 33. 


across, my second in 9. 
See 12. 


. rev. Navigate ship with 6. 


SOLUTION TO 
SROSSWORD NO. 243 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 243 is Mr. T. Frank Williams, 
Astwood Cottage, Stoke Works, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 














WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
30. Matinées, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 

THE COUNTRY 

A Comedy by Ivan Turgenev. 


SCOTT SUNDERLAND. 


venings, 8.30 


A MONTH IN 
GILLIAN SCAIFE 


Seats bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. 














the Apostles. 


put them away. 





and _ thankfulness. 


THE COLPORTEUR-EVANGELIST 


Of the more than 1,000 colporteurs serving 
the Bible Society, 400 are at work in China, 
and here is a testimony to one of them. 


“In March, when on my way home from 
paying my tax, | met Colporteur Ch’iu 
Chih-hwar, who spoke on * For God so loved 
the world.’ Accepting the colporteur’s word, 
I bought a set of the Gospels and the Acts of 
Bringing them home | read 
them, but alas ! I could not understand, so I 
In May, Mr. Ch’iu came 
again to work about a mile away from my 
home. | received great help from his preach- 
| ing and teaching, and now I understand God's 
saving grace, and my heart is full of joy 
If I had not met your 
| colporteur I would still be in darkness.” 


| Will you help support this work ? 
Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


| 


} 
} 
} 











ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


The EARL OF HARROW BY, 
Hon. Treasurer. 





Over 65,000 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 113 years. 

Your help 
needed. 

It costs little more than one penny 
a year 
population. 
to send wii’ help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E., 


lives have been saved 
in this heroic work is 
from each one of our 


Anything you can afford 


London, S.W. 1. 


Secretary. 








Box Office, Victoria 0283. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... da £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund . £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ees Por nas as pat £ 2,000,000 
eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 








The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit’ and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques ayailable in all parts of the world, 

eposits for fixed periods received. 




















Established 1880. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 


Reserve Fund - “ 


Yen 100,000,000 
132,650,000 


+ - 9 





Head Office - YOKOHAMA 





Alexandria Hankow 
Bangkok Harbin 
Batavia Hong-kong 
Berlin Honolulu 
Bombay Hsinking 
Calcutta Karachi 
Canton Kobe 
Dairen London 
Fengtien Los Angeles 
(Mukden) Manila 
Hamburg Moji 


London Office: 
7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 








BRANCHES AT 


Nagasaki Semarang 
Nagoya Shanghai 
New York Singapore 
Osaka Sourabaya 
Otaru Sydney 
Paris Tientsin 
Peiping Tokyo 
Rangoon Tokyo 
Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
San Francisco Tsingtao 
Seattle Yingkow 


H. KANO, London Manager. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
tngs displayed in CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ahi. Yo. 
for 52. Instructions should Ba 


for 26, and 10% 





PERSONAL 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many C LOTHES, 
i. BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor amon 
End and Bethnal Green. 
Rev. Percy INgSON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromiley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1 


WHOLESOME smoke, a big armchair— 





















___ “4% __ In other words “ real TOMI LONG fare.” 
i] AL DNESS. —A medical discovery re-grows new 
hair. Medically recommended.—Write to THE 
L -ABORATORIES (S.R.) 37 New Bond Street, L ondon,W. T. 
URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J. Davies, 123 


New Bond Street, W’.1. We motor the Kingdom 


valuing for all purposes, and purchasing for cash works 
“A | 


of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see * 
Lady ” opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday __Mayfair 2437 OF _Hure comb. . Hillside 4566. | 


TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
i to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas 
valuable hints, with SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London. W.C. 1. 


“Qc RUT “THE SUNDAY ’ TIMES Ss. 


“RUTATOR ” 
' Once a seck, The Sunday Times, 





in 
in “ 


Series discounts : 


SPECTA TOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street. London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
Kindly mail or rail to the 


and many | 


the | 


& 
| 


| 





| 


| 


| 
| 





experienced oo on current events who calls 


himself ‘* Scrutato 


tant occurrence of oe moment. It is a reasoned view, 


and it gives all the facts which can be desired by the 


reader who wants to form a view of his own. 
Specimen copy 

“Sunday Times ” (Dept. 

London, W.C. 1. 


XYEND Post Card tor tree sample of Lingtord’s s ‘Todized | 
‘ Liver Salts.—LAINGFoRDs LtTpD., Dept. S., 
Mode! Factory, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


© RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 


SP), 


























gives his view of the most impor- 


on application to the PUBLISHER, 
200 Gray’s Inn Road, 


The | 





TOURS TOTHE SOVIET UNION 


The S.C.R. offers special advantages 
to visitors to the U.S.S.R. Through its 
contact with VOKS (U.S.S.R. Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
countries) it is able to offer privileges 
not ordinarily available, such as visits 
to particular institutions and introduc- 
tions to specialists in various fields. 


AGRICULTURALISTS, JULY 17—AUG 7. 
3 weeks tour, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev. 
COST: 2nd Class, £44 5s.; 3rd Class, £26 10s, 


TRANSPORT, JULY 17-AUGUST 7. 
3 weeks tour, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov 
COST: 2nd Class, £44 5s.; 3rd Class, £26 10s. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AUGUST 21 
SEPTEMBER 11. 


Leader: Dr. W. I. Jennings 
3 weeks tour, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev. 
COST: 2nd Class, £44 §s.; 3rd Class, £26 10s. 
MEDICAL, JULY 17—AUGUST 7. 
3 weeks tour, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev. 
COST: 2nd Class, £44 5s.; 3rd Class, £26 10s 


LEGAL, for LAWYERS, PENOLOGISTS, 
MAGISTRATES, etc. AUG. 7--AUG. 28. 


Leader: Dudley Collard, Barrister-at-Law. 
3 — tour, Leningrad and Moscow. 
COST: 2n¢ nd Class, £38 15s.; 3rd Class, £23. 


MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 


AUGUST 21—SEPTEMBER 15. 
3 weeks tour, Lenirgrad and Moscow. 
COST: 2nd Class, £50; 3rd Class, £28. 


In addition, 3 and 4 weeks tours for 
those who are interested in the Soviet 
Union, but who do not wish to join 
specialists’ tours, leave London on June 
12, July 31, August 14 (3 weeks tours) 
and June §, July 31, August 14 (4 weeks 
tours). 


For full details apply to the Secretary, 
$.C.R., 98 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: EUSTON 2315. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
| a 
| LJAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHIL1 Pablo 
| | on individual lines for girls from ro. 19. School 
| fields, park, woodland 93 acres Riding, $ -  arng 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations ss 

| University entrance or may specialise in Langy; or the 
[ Mame Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 aes An, 


\T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Brook" Gan 
‘ Hammersmith, W.6.—The next EXAMINA. 
hg for FOUNDATION SCHOL ARSHIPS yi 

Rasy on TUESDAY, WEDNE SDAY ang 
Thu SDAY, July 6th, 7th, &th. These Scholanaes 
exempt the holders from payment of tuition _ 
Application should be made to the HicH Mistass 
the School, The last day for the Registration of Can 
didates is Monday, June 21st. No application Will be 





accepted after the date fixed. Parents of intendi 
candidates are informed that there is 4 Boarding H, m 
in Association with the School. staal 
—— a en ——=—=—= 
_ DU: AL sc CHOOL S 
a on il 
G KW O22 SCHO 
i NEAR PONTEFRACT. OL, 





Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers) 
Headmaster: W. A. Coorsr, M.A., M.Sc, 
Helen M. Nearsy, M.A. 
Good general education up to Higher School Certificate, 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. . 


Headmistress : 


Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm), 

Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields, and 
covered swimming bath. 

Fees moderate. 





__BOY S’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


~NEW EDITION JUST PUBL ISHED. 


_ mr “7. ys ape SCHOOLS 
Sf 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa. 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Career, 
Professions, &c. 108. - net.—YEAR Boox Press, 3 
Museum Street. W.C. 


———— 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





PHYSICAL 
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dies — 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS ue B BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
——— a TET TEES SRT ihe IIR GE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, HO’ 
mae eta ee are invited by the MORTGAGE (Loas Fe Miss ss ANSFELD ; Vice- Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
i ND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to ™ ae — are trained in this College to become teachers of gym 
arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND nastics. The course of walla extends over 3 von oo 
Not exceeding 4$ per cent. net interest. TRAINING COLLEGES and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastic, comfor 
——_—__— _—_—__— ________| Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, out of 
TEENS <ECRRT ~ sy; | Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus tennis, 
* 3EN’S {CRETARIAL SOLLEGE, 2 
TO STAMP COLLECTORS eS COLLEGE. | apply SecrETARY. a you 
s 7 = = : oe Practical Training for Social, Professional and _ = 
t \LEARING OUT.—At least six pounds’ worth (cat.) | Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ “ 
choice old Colonials for 25s. £7 high value} -ourse £55. Prospectus from SC OL ARSHIPS — 
foreign, 175. 6d. No junk. 4,000 clearance mixture, un- Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7 — a —) 
sorted, £1. Or sos. the lot. A snip.—E. LOVELOCK, | -ING’S 
11 (L), Southdown Road, London, S.W. 20. j e SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 6 
4 OME CIVIL, CONSULAR, I.C.S., F.0., TAXES. Examination June 22nd, 23rd and 24th for two nt 
AMES’S Philatelic Notes and Offers,” posted tree Final Short Course June 21st to July 2nd.— | Entrance Scholarships and four Exhibitions.—For ‘phone 
J every Friday, gives you particulars of rare old | Davies’s, 1 Holland Park, W. 11 Park 4414. particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER. pene 
stamps, lots, collecuons, &c., at bargain prices.— = ak es | (MGs “ena 
a jamms, gi8 Strand, London, WC. Enuance |] ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. |(YALDER | GIRLS’ SCHOOL, — SEASCALE Be 
Bedford Street). "Phone: Temple Bar 6017 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) ), The Scholarship Examinations for 1937 will te weekly 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and held on June 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Senior candidates must j 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to | be under 14, Juniors under 12 on October Ist, 1937.— 
APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT Professional ce, See ot See men. tony * HEAD- «ato nl Bee 1" 
AND WANTED A suitable position found for every qualified student. RAC 
N = cameo : SS Special attention given to foreign shorthand. Sc HOL ASTIC AG ENC IES AC 
‘AMBRIDGE _ NIVERSITY WOMEN’S Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. a a > bee rg 
APPOINTMENTS BOARD. Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) S CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. DI 
i SES Bier the TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. uc 
A small number of students are available as holiday | AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR Seas 
tutors and children’s companions in the Summer | BAY GENTLEWOMEN. Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded fite ATA 
vacation. Application should be made to: 57 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1 of charge. V 7 
Tue Mistress, Girton College, Cambridge. “Well-paid positions assured to all cadena The age of the pupil, district preferred rooms 
THE PRINCIPAL, Newnham College. Cambridge " N and rough idea of fees should be given. . 
For Prospectus call or ‘phone May. 3111. day 
N consequence of the acceptance of the Disectosship | Sireet oF ondon, E cn ta FY iene Hew a ‘nan 
f ons x iF c tar sh ~ , > on, SLO ou! . 
of the Department of Education at Oxford Univer- | M RS. HOSTER 5S TINY secon aon a as —— : —__——— EI 
sity by Mr. Maurice L. Jacks, M.A., the post of Head- | SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, = ‘ 
master of Mill Hill Schoo! will be vacant at Christmas. | 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W. 1. ~ Ask f 
pplications should be made to the SscRETARY, Mill | | Pupils can start at any time provided there is a LECTURES 
+e TW —For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster —aie 
Hill School, London, N.W.7, before June 24th, to | Y2cancy- " Teac , . ; 
whom all applications should be addressed and from | ; -C.1.S., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, YA TIONAL PEACE Cc O N GRE SS. 
whom all information can be obtained. | £.C. 2. + Pars P. 
Sats iat aan | ey 28th—3Ist, at Friends’ House, Euston Road, Strer 
pe Y eague of Nations Union is about to appoint | HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES | N.V . The Government’s Re-armament Plans,’ — 
one or two TRAVELLING SECRETARIES, invites inquiries from those requiring expert | “ Ait Raid Precautions,” ‘* Peace and Economic Policy, UI 
with headquarters, in the first instance, in the North of | | Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)\—8 New | etc. Open sessions: Friday, 28th, at 11.45, 2-15; 5-15 S 
England. Salary £400 per annum with travelling | Court. Lincoln’s Inn. W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) | and 8.15. Saturday, 29th, at Ioa.m. Apph 
allowances.—Applications on the prescribed form | Speakers: Lord Lothian, Lord Allen, Graham Trus 
(which can be obtained, together with the conditions = HE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial Training College, age Sir Arthur Salter, Prof. Norman Bentwich, en Pa 
the appointment, by sending a stamped, addressed : South Molton St, \ W.1. May. 5306-8. e. e Bishop of Birmingham, and others. Ww 
envelope, foolscap size, to THE SECRETARY, League of | i ile RRS Oar ee So ae Meetings of Commissions, Saturday, 29th, at 2.15: 
Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, —— |EDUCATION, TRADE UNIONS, CO-OPERA- with 
S.W. 1) must reach the Secretary not later than EDUCATIONAI TORS, SCIENCE AND MEDICINE, CHURCHES, from 
Friday, June 18th. ? YOUTH. Speakers: C. E. M. Joad, Rev. Henty Glou 
— Carter, Prof. J. R. Marrack, S. F. Perry and others. 
Yo LADY (19) desires post as Assistant on ems L Home-School in New Forest has vacancy | Demonstration in Trafalgar Square, Sunday, May 30th 7 
Farm or Country Estate—can drive car, rides, | + for child needing special individual care. Out- | at 4 p.m. W: 
. ‘idling to help with horses, 3 months training in kennels. | door life with do:,s and ponies, sound and living educa- -_-_ ’ 
Complete secretarial training (shorthand, typing, | tion, opportunity for developing individual interests.— Individual visitors welcome. Congress tickets, etc, Gann 
accounts, &c.).—Write Box A684. Write Miss J. Passy, Brushend, Burley, Hants. from Frtenps’ Hovsg, Euston Road, London, N.W.! 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. Kk qa Y | EK ey HOLIDAYS 
a Wes ' 4 — "Boag FENHAM SPA. in the heart of the incom- 
THORS invited forward MSS. all descrintion for ] , parable Cotswotds and centre for tours to the Wye 
A publication Fiction specially req. No reading {ces. Booksellers to the Worle and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. End ess enter- 
ggoCash for Poems. —SToc paetree udgate Hill,E.C.4 We sply. IMMEDIATELY, all | tainment, Sport for ail. Illus. Chestenham and Cotswold 
—_—— e can supply, es -i, @ | Guide free from Dept 19. Town Hall. Cheltenham 
UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, &c.— Books ie ‘ _ -_ 
1) Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed | ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS.—AN 
Ab work guarant eed proof read and checked. Secr yeviewed oF. edvevtised in | ailments treated. 88 Heating sprinzs. Superb 
tories and all Office Staff. Temporary or Permanent.— evier The Spectator.” | holiday centre; all sports, ente:tainments. Yorkshire 
pROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD. : Dales. Wonderful air. moors. td. a mite by rail. Guide, 
(sieconat Street, Hanover anete, W.1. Mayfair 3163 4 119-125 CHARING GROSS RD. LONDON W.6.2 ff) MWe sueee, Information Bureau or L_N.E.R. Agencies. 
°9 7W.u. 


+ ITERARY Pyper wig.» Trens., &e. pramptly ex MSS. 
Lis. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,090 — Miss N 

McFarcane(( CheStudy, seanomneraban sLeigh-on-Sea 
——— ‘ 

AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments Highest 
) paid literary work, 56 English and American 
meabeving~ E. E. Service, 1 (S.) Glenside, Plymouth. 

OEMS wanted for publication. Amateurs’ werks 
Pr eonsidered “* ACME” —_—. Publishers, 
yg7a Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


snssihteies 
UBLISHER has opening for Poems, Essays, Novels, 
&c. Also songs and instrumental Music. Send 
MSS. or call . ASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old C ‘ne n Street, 
London, W. ’Phone: Gerrard 5397 


pare 

RITE “FOR P ROF IT.—Make a second income in 

spare_ time. Send for tree booklet.—REGENT 
= Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8 

To | £500 is PAID f for F IL. M s r ‘ORIE S. rT earn 

£5 °F (; to write them by collaborating, by corre- 

ence, with well-known scenarist. —Prospectus from 


Managing Director, PREMIER SCHOOL OF FILM 
Warne, Ltp., 1 John Street, London, W.C.1 
——— = 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


NDRES pF SANTA MARIA, Famous Colombian 





A Painter. First time in Pngland Retrospective 
Exhibition. THE NEW BU _ INGTON GALLER- 
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